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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
uticles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
ttaders have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
ands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 5, N.Y. 
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A study of the problems in 
8 selected school systems 


& Democratic Administration 


By 
0. S. WILLIAMS 


INCE THE APPEARANCE of the Educational 

Policies Commission’s Learning the 
Ways of Democracy, many school adminis- 
ators have been known to express the 
view that the chapter on “Administration”, 
which describes practices of teacher par- 
ticipation, does not present “all the pic- 
ture”. 

Many administrators voice the opinion 
that teachers do not want to share in de- 
termining administrative practices and poli- 
cies, and that even if they desired to par- 
ticipate actively there is not sufficient time 
available for them to do so. Another large 
group believe that teachers are not ade- 


——_ i ——_ 


Epiror’s Note: Do teachers want to par- 
ticipate in administration? Are they pre- 
pared to do so? What are the problems that 
are still faced in school systems that have 
pioneered in teacher participation? Here 
the author reports what he learned from 
both teachers and administrators in six 
ichool systems and two high schools in two 
other systems. In each case, selection was 
based upon “apparent pioneering being 
done in democratic participation of teachers 
in administration.” Footnote No, 2 names 
the schools and systems involved, The au- 
thor is a member of the faculty of Chicago 
Teachers College, Chicago, Ill. 


quately prepared to make significant con- 
tributions to the solution of administrative 
problems of the school. And still another 
group contends that a majority of teachers 
prefer to wear the yoke of authoritative 
prescription rather than accept the responsi- 
bility that should go with such participa- 
tion, 

The writer recently completed a study 
of democratic practices in administration 
in which three of the schools described in 
Chapter VI of Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy cooperated. During the pursuit of 
the study the writer obtained, among other 
data, some which may help to throw light 
upon the problems mentioned in the fore- 
going paragraph, i.e., Do teachers desire 
to participate in administration? Do they 
have the time to do so? Are they capable 
of participating intelligently? Will they 
accept responsibility for such participation? 

In the study conducted by the writer six 
school systems and a high-school unit from 
each of two other systems were selected 
because of the apparent pioneering being 
done in democratic participation of teach- 
ers in administration. The systems ranged 
in size from 45 to 180 teachers and em- 
ployed a total of 556 teachers. Data re- 


* Thirty professors of educational administration 
assisted in selecting the schools included in this 
study. 
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ported here were obtained from question- 
naires sent to all members of the teaching 
staffs. Returns were received from 275 
(49%) teachers, 19 (76%) principals, and 
the 5 superintendents.? 

Respondents were given the following 
instructions for indicating their reactions 
to the section of the questionnaire from 
which these data are obtained: “After each 
statement, check in the column at the right 
which most nearly registers your opinion 
concerning the statement. If you agree with 
the statement, check in the column of 
‘Complete Agreement’, if you substantially 
agree but have some reservations, check in 
the column ‘Agree Substantially’, etc.” 

Do teachers desire to participate in ad- 
ministration? Superintendents cooperating 
in this study were unanimous in the belief 
that teachers desire to share democratically 
in determining administrative practices and 
policies of the school system. Principals, 
however, were a little more doubtful, as 
indicated by the fact that only 43 per cent 
stated that teachers desire to share in ad- 
ministrative activities pertaining to the sys- 
tem at large. 

Sixteen per cent were undecided, and 21 
per cent thought teachers had no desire to 
participate in determining policies and 
practices of the school system. 

Only eleven per cent of the principals, 
however, questioned the desire of teachers 
to participate in administrative activities 
pertaining to the building unit. 

Seventy-six per cent of the teachers them- 
selves stated that they desire to participate 
in administrative matters pertaining to the 
school system, while all but 6 per cent ex- 
pressed a wish to participate in determining 
administrative policies of the building unit. 

Are teachers prepared for intelligent par- 
ticipation? Attention is called to the fact 

* Data from one system are omitted here due to 
the small number of returns. Schools that partici- 
pated and are included in this report are: Bronx- 
ville, N.Y.; Glencoe, Ill.; River Forest, Ill.; Shaker 
Heights, Ohio; Winnetka, Ill.; Tappan Junior High 


School, Ann Arbor, Mich.; and Pipkin Junior High 
School, Springfield, Mo. 
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that superintendents who have experienced 
a considerable degree of teacher participa. 
tion in administration believe that teachers 
are prepared to take part intelligently and 
in a really democratic manner, and will 
assume the necessary responsibility for such 
activity, whereas a sampling of superin- 
tendents throughout the country, who seem. 
ingly have had less experience in demo- 
cratic administration, have little confidence 
in teachers’ ability along these lines. 

More specifically, E. T. McSwain* found 
that almost 59 per cent of the superin- 
tendents queried in the study sponsored by 
the Department of Supervisors and Direc. 
tors of Instruction stated that the teacher 
was not adequately prepared for intelligent 
participation. In contrast to this, superin- 
tendents cooperating in the writer's study 
concluded, but with some reservations, that 
teachers are adequately prepared to partici- 
pate intelligently in formulating educa- 
tional policies and in determining admin- 
istrative procedures, for the system and es- 
pecially for their own building units. 

Sixty-five per cent of the nineteen co- 
operating principals also indicated either 
complete or substantial agreement that 
teachers are adequately prepared to par- 
ticipate intelligently in determining admin- 
istrative proccuures and policies pertaining 
to the system at large. Only one principal 
thought teachers insufficiently prepared to 
assist constructively in matters pertaining 
to their own schools, 

What do the teachers themselves think? 
While some seem a little doubtful, more 
than two-thirds of the 275, teachers believe 
that they are adequately prepared to partici- 
pate in determining administrative prac- 
tices and policies concerning the school 
system. About half of this group, while indi- 
cating that they believe teachers were pre- 
pared for intelligent participation, had 
some reservations. 


* Cooperation Principles and Practices, Eleveuth 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction, NEA, 1939, p. 161. 





TEACHERS AND DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


Ninety-three per cent believed themselves 

pared to participate in matters affecting 
their own building units. 

Teachers and responsibility. Participa- 
tion alone cannot produce a progressive de- 
mocracy. It must be responsible participa- 
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accept the responsibility entailed in a 
democratically administered school system. 
If that assumption be true, many of the 
criticisms often leveled at democratic 
teacher participation may well be justified. 

Again the experiences and opinions of 


TABLE I 


Oprnton oF Parincipa.s, SUPERINTENDENTS, AND TEACHERS ConceRNING CERTAIN 
ProsLems or TEACHER PARTICIPATION 








Percentage of Responses 


Com- Sub- 

plete | stantial 
Disagree-| Disagree- 

ment mere 





Sub- 
stantially 
Agree 


Unde- 
cided 





Teachers do not desire to participate in formulating administra- 
tive policies or in determining administrative procedures: 
. Pertaining to the system at large 
Teachers’ replies 
Principals’ replies 
Superintendents’ replies 
}. Pertaining to own school 
Teachers’ replies 
Principals’ replies 
Superintendents’ replies 


Teachers are not adequately prepared to participate intelligently: 
a. Pertaining to system at large 
Teachers’ replies 
Principals’ replies 
Superintendents’ replies 
6. Pertaining to own school 
Teachers’ replies 
ET bbb c a ou cab btddbbboesencosdhese 
Superintendents’ replies 


Teachers are unwilling to accept the responsibility that should 
be an integral part of group planning and thinking: 

Teachers’ replies 

Principals’ replies 

Superintendents’ replies 
With the present teaching load teachers do not have time neces- 


ary for any thorough-going cooperative participation in formu- 
lating administrative policies or in determining administrative 


practices: 

4. Pertaining to system at large 
Teachers’ replies 
Principals’ replies 

b. Pertaining to own school 
Teachers’ replies 
Principals’ replies. 


1s 28 
22 33 


33 36 
33 50 




















tion, that is, those taking part in any form 
of democratic determination of policies and 
procedures—educational, labor, or govern- 
mental—must take into account the social 
implications of their actions and be guided 
accordingly. Today there are many who 
maintain that teachers are not willing to 


those practicing a relatively large degree of 
democratic participation of teachers should 
throw light upon the issue. Without excep- 
tion, the five cooperating superintendents 
stated (one with some reservations) that 
teachers are willing to accept the responsi- 
bility that should be a part of efficient and 
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effective democratic planning. Eighty-nine 
per cent of the cooperating principals con- 
firmed the superintendents’ views, while 
more than 97 per cent of the teachers stated 
they are willing to accept the necessary re- 
sponsibility for democratic administration. 

Teacher load and participation, Even if 
superintendents, principals, and teachers 
conclude froma experience that teachers de- 
sire to participate, are prepared to do so 
intelligently, and will accept the necessary 
responsibility, there is another important 
factor that should not be overlooked. The 
amount of time required for democratic 
participation must also be examined. One 
is aware that teachers in modern schools 
already have a heavy teaching load, and the 
addition of teacher participation in ad- 
ministration consequently means an extra 
demand upon both the teacher’s time and 
energy. 

Principals and teachers of these cooper- 
ating schools differed considerably among 
themselves concerning this matter of time. 
Fifty-five per cent of the principals were of 
the opinion that the teacher's load is not so 
heavy that it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect her to participate democratically in 
matters pertaining to the system at large. 
However, only 11 per cent of the principals 
stated teachers do not have sufficient time 
for democratic participation within the 
teachers’ own schools. 

A little more than half (55 per cent) of 
the teachers maintained that their present 
teaching load is too heavy to allow time 
necessary for a thorough-going cooperative 
participation in administering the system 
at large, while 43 per cent were of the 
opinion that there is adequate time. Only 
two per cent were undecided. Thirty per 
cent of the teachers also stated they do not 
have sufficient time to participate even in 
administrative matters pertaining to their 
own building units. 

It is significant that in comparison with 
these results, a much larger proportion (81 
per cent) of the one thousand teachers who 


cooperated in the study conducted by the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction‘ expressed the belief that teach- 
ers do not have the time necessary for par- 
ticipation. Apparently teachers who have 
had little or no experience with democratic 
participation assume that it requires much 
more time than do those with such experi- 
ence. In the experienced group it was noted, 
however, that a majority of the teachers 
believed that they did not have time for any 
extended participation in administrative ac- 
tivities for the entire system. 

It seems that this situation can hardly 
be ignored in considering the extension of 
participative activities and responsibilities 
to teachers. The writer has recently been 
informed that an effort is being made in a 
few systems to meet this problem by con- 
ducting many of the cooperative adminis- 
trative activities on school time. 


Summary 


On the basis of the opinions of those co- 
operating in this study of a limited number 
of schools, opinions which are founded 
upon considerable experience in democratic 
participation of teachers in determining ad- 
ministrative policies and procedures, it 
seems that with proper leadership and op- 
portunity: 

1. Teachers in American public schools 
desire to participate democratically in ad- 
ministering the schools. 

2. Teachers are prepared for a much 
larger degree of participation than previ- 
ously considered feasible. 

3. Teachers will be found willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility necessary for success- 
ful democratic participation. 

4. Although the element of available time 
for democratic participation is not as crucia! 
as teachers inexperienced in democratic 
administration seem to believe, certain ad- 
justments may be desirable before exten- 
sive teacher participation in administration 
is instituted or extended. 


* Op. cit., p. 166. 
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DELIVER ‘student government 
from some of its °*FRIENDS” 


By ROY C. BRYAN 


HIS WRITER READ with pleasure the ex- 
TT dies article by Harvey and Allen on 
student participation in government.’ Ob- 
viously Harvey and Allen have their feet 
on the earth. The questions answered are 
those most often asked by teachers desiring 
help. The answers are based on long ex- 
perience with actual student-government 
procedures tried in many schools. This is 
the kind of article, thought the writer, that 
ought to be widely read. Many were un- 
doubtedly disheartened to learn that the 
National Self-Government Committee re- 
printed and mailed to schools throughout 
the nation, not the article by Harvey and 


—_H#- — 


Epiror’s Notre: With this article, readers 
have heard from all sides in the controversy 
that followed publication of Harvey and 
Allen’s “The 20 Questions on Student Gov- 
ernment” in the October issue. First Kelley 
attacked Harvey and Allen for recommend- 
ing “too many safeguards”. Then in the 
April issue, which had not appeared at the 
time Dr. Bryan wrote the present article, 
we ran W. C. McGinnis’ “What Basis for 
Student Government?” Dr. McGinnis saw 
much good in both the original article and 
Dr. Kelley’s reply, as they clarified our 
thinking on an important point—but ques- 
tioned Dr, Kelley’s ideas on representative 
government as practiced in the United 
States. Dr. Bryan, however, feels that Dr. 
Kelley’s article was harmful, and herewith 
makes an energetic attack. Dr. Bryan is 
principal of Western State High School, 
Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Allen, but Kelley's ill-considered, ethereal 
criticisms? of it! 

The following statements by Harvey and 
Allen indicate the position taken by them— 
the position which is criticized by Kelley: 
“The Student Council that succeeds is or- 
ganized on the basis of a felt need and is 
the result of much planning, gradual 
growth, and sane sponsorship. The first 
causes of failure are: lack of planning; lack 
of faculty cooperation; being imposed upon 
from above; attempting so much that it is 
crushed by its own load; doing so little that 
interest wanes; and poor sponsoring. 

“The Student Council should be given 
as much authority as it is capable of ad- 
ministering successfully. It can never have 
final authority. Its authority must be lim- 
ited and recognized as delegated authority. 
The principal must necessarily exercise veto 
power because in him rests legal respon- 
sibility. . . . Some member of the faculty 
(probably other than the principal) should 
sponsor and be responsible for the success 
of the Council—should delineate and guide 
its work. The teachers should feel a direct 
responsibility to cooperate with all Council 
activities. Lack of teacher interest and lack 
of cooperation are primary causes of Coun- 
cils failing. 

“There are definite trends toward greater 
participation in the conduct of school af- 
fairs by student councils—greater tendencies 
to participation, with less tendency to 
school government. Councils are becoming 

*C,. C. Harvey and Charles F. Allen, “The 20 

uestions on Student Government”, THE CLEARING 

OUSE, 18:67-71. October 1943. 

* Earl C. Kelley, “Too Many Safeguards Kill Stu- 


dent Government”, THE CLEARING House, 18:195- 
197, December 1943. 
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an integral part of the local school organ- 
ization and administration. They are doing 
much to care for the civic life of the school 
that was formerly conducted in an auto- 
cratic manner by those responsible for the 
administration of the school... . It is a 
school-wide organization representing all 
departments and other school interests. 

“The newly organized student council 
should attempt only the more simple ac- 
tivities until it has proved to the students 
and to the faculty its worth as an organiza- 
tion. ‘Begin low, proceed slow; rise higher, 
take fire!’ should apply to the newly organ- 
ized council as well as the beginning ora- 
tor.” 

What is the matter with this point of 
view? Kelley objects on four main counts. 
The article, he says, misses the spirit and 
essence of democracy, emphasizes safeguards 
to too great an extent, wrongly classifies 
participation in government as an extracur- 
ricular activity, and is too narrow in treat- 
ment, for “faculty cooperation is not 
enough”. Let us examine each of these ob- 
jections., 

“The article misses the spirit and essence 
of democracy,” we are told. Kelley must 
mean that it misses his peculiar conception 
of democracy. When he says that “A demo- 
cratic attitude means that the individual is 
not only important but that he has an 
inner dignity which demands the respect 
of every other person,” we can all agree. In 
response we say that Harvey and Allen said 
nothing which conflicts with this statement. 
However, we cannot go along when he 
says, “It (democracy) means that every one 
not only is capable of receiving from others 
but also is capable of making contributions 
to the good of the whole. . . . In adult life 
we must believe that everyone is capable 
of governing himself.” 

Our reservations are indicated by these 
questions: Is there not a large gap between 
what a person is capable of doing and what 
he often does? If in 7 ult life “we must 
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believe that everyone is capable of govern. 
ing himself”, why do we have police? High. 
way patrolmen? National Guards? Jails? 
Penitentiaries? Courts? Mental hospitals? 
Utopia may be a desirable goal, but goals 
should not be confused with reality. We 
must recognize the fact that we still live 
on earth! 

Kelly says further, going to his second 
major objection, “In the light of this sim. 
ple basic belief there are too many safe. 
guards in the article.” If we accept Kelley's 
conception of democracy, we could accept 
this objection without wincing. To be sure 
the principal is responsible to the board of 
education for running a good school, but 
we need not say anything about that. All 
that is necessary is to create a cooperative 
“school society in which the principles of 
democracy are really practiced”. Again Kel- 
ley is confusing a goal with methods of 
accomplishing the goal. 

Please keep in mind that Harvey and 
Allen advised that “The student council 
should be given as much authority as it is 
capable of administering successfully”. Ac- 
cording to this principle the amount of 
responsibility that is assumed is dependent 
on successful use of that responsibility. It 
would vary from school to school and it 
would be extended within a given school as 
the pupils show they are ready for it. One 
must ignore reality to oppose this principle. 
Much damage has already been done by 
the heaven-or-nothing attitude which calls 
for taking “more chances on the general 
soundness and goodness of youth” without 
regard to the universal law that learning is 
a slow process. In adult life, has it not been 
demonstrated repeatedly that nations must 
earn democracy through a slow process of 
experience and education—that we can ex- 
pect nothing but failure when it is handed 
to them? 

Innumerable examples of the need to 
help pupils earn their way could be pre 
sented. One will suffice. The writer pre 
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viously reported an investigation® in which 
approximately 100 of 260 schools had tried 
student-managed study halls. Half of those 
which had tried this met with failure. Why? 
The answer was stated in these words: 

“The contrast between the procedures 
used in the two groups of schools (those 
which rated pupil management as highly 
successful and those which discontinued 
the plan) is so marked that one is led to 
the conclusion that the methods used 
largely determine success or failure. 

“Some of the schools which tried student- 
managed study halls did so with ‘rules’ that 
would work only in the dreams of Uto- 
pians. They made little or no provision for 
detecting and promptly eliminating exces- 
sive talking, unwarranted departures from 
the room, and the like. Their ideal seemed 
to be ‘A whole loaf or none—heaven or 
nothing’. 

“Under their procedures all pupils had 
to become suddenly perfect, or return to 
teacher management. Little provision was 
made for procedures which would work 
successfully while slow progress was being 
made toward the ideal by giving pupils as 
much responsibility as they could success- 
fully assume.’’* 

In the face of plentiful evidence that giv- 
ing pupils more responsibility than they 
are prepared to carry successfully leads to 
failure, and in the face of the sane advice 
that they “should be given as much author- 
ity as they are capable of administering 
successfully”, Kelley insists that “too many 

*Roy C. Bryan, “Pupil-Managed Study Halls”, 
THE CLEARING House, 16:540-543, May 1942. 

*Kelley can’t be bothered with the slow process 
of having pupils learn to conduct their own study 
halls or even go on hall duty as monitors. The em- 
phasis is wrong, he says: “It should be the aim of 
the school to develop socially-conscious citizens who 
do not need watching rather than to have a small 
number of efficient watchmen.” (National Education 
Journal, 25:217-218, October 1936.) His habit of 
confusing goals and methods seems to be an old 
one. The same kind of argument could be used to 
indict all kinds of student participation in govern- 
ment. With as much logic one could say that it is 


a mistake to train a relatively few council members 
to mind other peoples’ business. 
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safeguards kill student government”. He 
objects to the fact that Harvey and Allen 
referred to “delegated authority” and “veto 
power of the principal”. He says, “if the 
principal approaches student government 
with an attitude that he is going to watch 
the pupils carefully and that with his veto 
power he is going to cut them down at the 
right time, therefore not believing that they 
are not going to do right, he will not suc- 
ceed.” 

Kelley’s suggestion that recognition of 
the inescapable fact that the principal has 
veto power over the student council causes 
a principal to disbelieve in pupils and to 
watch for a chance to “cut them down at 
the right time” is pure nonsense! 

If the pupils understand that they may 
have all the authority they can use with 
success, if they are urged and helped to do 
all they can to advance the best interests of 
themselves and the school, and if they can 
talk things over with the principal or his 
representative when there is any doubt con- 
cerning a policy, things will never reach 
the point where the pupils have to be “cut 
down”. 

When a principal is forced to come for- 
ward and veto something that a council 
has already done, we can be sure that there 
is something wrong with the very process 
which led to such an undesirable state. It is 
most likely to take place in a school where 
the pupils are ied to believe that it is not 
essential that they be aware of the fact that 
the principal is constantly thinking of the 
best interests of the school as a whole, is 
aware of the policies of the board of educa- 
tion, knows what difficulties or conflicts 
(if any) are apt to arise as the result of a 
proposed action, and is responsible for the 
final decision if doubt does exist. In other 
words, the pupils should be aware of the 
fact that the principal has veto power over 
the Council. 

What has been here said about pupils 
is equally true of teachers. The fact that 
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faculty members know that the principal 
has veto power over school policies pro- 
posed by the faculty does not mean to 
teachers that he is watching for a chance 
to cut them down. Something is wrong in a 
school where teachers adopt a policy that 
the principal refuses to approve. Among 
other things this would indicate mutual 
distrust and lack of proper cooperation. 
The notion that there is little or no place 
in democracy for administrative officers 
with whom final responsibility for decisions 
rests is untenable. On the other hand, this 
certainly does not mean that the adminis- 
trative head should make all decisions. 
Space will permit only passing mention 
of Kelley's other objections to Harvey and 
Allen's article. “Student participation in 
government is not an extracurricular ac- 
tivity. It is basic to the very life of the 
school,” he says. Of course it is! Harvey 
and Allen said, “Councils are becoming an 
integral part of the local school organiza- 
tion and administration. They are doing 
much to care for the civic life of the school 
that was formerly conducted in an auto- 
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Consumer education is receiving much attention 
and study from specialists, but has not been defi- 
nitely located in any department of our educa- 
tional system and probably should not be. 

Agriculturists believe that consumer education 
is definitely a part of their work. Home economists 
think that theirs is the only department that can 
enlighten the consumer about what he should buy 
to get the most for his dollar. Because it is neces- 
sary to perform many merchandise tests on scien- 
tific apparatus, scientists feel that the problem will 
never be solved outside their laboratories. Econo- 
mists believe that they are the only persons capable 
of coping with it. 

Leaders in other fields no doubt are convinced 
that the problems of consumer education should 
be turned over to them. 

Until the heads of these various departments 
become cooperative in their thinking, little can be 
accomplished toward constructively educating the 
consumer.—Henry WHITE in Business Education 
World, 
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cratic manner by those responsible tor the 
administration of the school. . . . It is a 
school-wide organization representing all 
departments and other school interests,” 

It is hard to see any difference between 
these points of view. Kelley's criticism js 
based on the fact Harvey and Allen re. 
ferred the readers, among other references, 
to some books on extracurricular activities 
which happen to contain discussions of 
student councils. Not once did they refer 
to student participation in government as 
an extracurricular activity despite Kelley's 
false charges to the contrary. Last, Kelley 
objects to the article because “faculty co- 
operation is not enough.” Since Harvey and 
Allen discussed needs other than faculty 
cooperation, the criticism is unfair and has 
no basis in the article. 

This is the inadequate and ill-considered 
article that was widely distributed with the 
compliments of the National Self-Govern- 
ment Committee, Richard Welling, Chair- 
man. Let us fervently hope that student 
participation in government advances de- 
spite some of its “friends”! 


Pupils’ “Night Club” 


Organization of a youth recreation program is 
sponsored by the Ephrata, Wash., War Recreation 
Council and is under the direct supervision of the 
PTA. Junior and senior high-school pupils have 
organized a recreation club. The group maintains 
a clubhouse having a room 50 feet long for active 
games and dancing, with a juke box to provide 
music. The other half of the building houses an 
entrance hall and checkroom together with a snack 
room with a bar and coke dispenser. 

Small tables fastened to the wall are gathering 
places for from two to ten pupils. High-school 
artists decorated the place in a jolly-pirate theme. 
Men and women of the PTA take turns in helping 
operate the project on Wednesday evenings from 
7 to g o'clock, and on Fridays if there is a home 
game, and on Saturdays from 8 to 1:1, There is a 
student manager and his assistant as well as an 
adult manager and bookkeeper. The project was 
formally opened on Halloween of 1943 and has been 
a success from the first hour.—Washington Educa 
tion Journal. 
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School plan for decreasing juvenile 


By 
A. L. MORGAN 


opAY AMERICA is faced as never before 

with the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. Statements issued during recent 
months by J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation declare that the 
amount of delinquency is mounting steadily 
and that steps must be taken to remedy the 
situation. Social workers, probation judges, 
ministers, civic leaders, and educators 
throughout the nation are becoming 
aroused and are seeking ways to cope with 
the situation. 

What can public-school officials and 
teachers do to help? In the discussion which 
follows an attempt is made to prescribe 
certain steps which the writer believes the 
shools can and should take. Before enu- 
merating such steps, the following theses 
are proposed: 

1. If juvenile delinquency is to be dealt 
with effectively certain preventive measures 
must be instituted. “An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” 

2. In practically all schools there are 
children with behavior problems. Children 
with behavior problems are very frequently 
delinquents in the embryonic stage. 


-_—av-_ 


Eprror’s Note: Dr. Morgan’s program 
for dealing with wartime delinquency re- 
lies upon that sage advice in the old rabbit- 
lew recipe—“First catch your rabbit”. And 
%0 he explains his plan for spotting and 
understanding those children in the school 
who have behavior problems. Once this is 
done, the author says, there are five things 
the school can do to help them—perhaps to 
save them. The author is principal of the 
Dowling Junior High School, Beaumont, 
Tex. 


DELINQUENCY 


3. School administrators and teachers are 
faced with the alternative of doing some- 
thing or nothing for the children with be- 
havior problems. 

4. By reason of their training and ex- 
perience in dealing with young people, 
school administrators and teachers can do 
much in locating children with behavior 
problems, ferreting out the reasons for their 
unsocial acts, and trying to alter conditions 
which cause such behavior. 

5. Since the school has access to every 
home in the community; is non-sectarian 
and non-partisan in nature; commands the 
confidence of all groups; and is regarded as 
an integral part of the life of the commu- 
nity and of the state, it should be the inte- 
grating and motivating agency in combat- 
ting the causes of delinquency. 

In proposing the plan which follows I 
especially recommend it for use in those 
schools which do not have and are unable 
to afford the specialized services of a child 
guidance clinic. 

Step one, Who shall initiate the plan? 

The school head should take the lead, 
and should enlist the interest and coopera- 
tion of the entire teaching staff. This may 
be done through discussing with teachers 
the methods of dealing with children who 
have behavior problems. In too many in- 
stances the system of repression seems to 
have been employed. 

During regular staff meetings questions 
of discipline will likely arise. Here is the 
occasion for considering ways to deal with 
children who are likely to become delin- 
quents if not properly guided. The whole 
approach to the problem should be co- 
operatively studied, and the procedures and 
techniques to be employed democratically 
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arrived at. Thus every member of the staff 
may understand what is expected of each 
one. 

Locating children with behavior prob- 
lems, diagnosing their peculiar difficulties, 
and doing the things which will remove 
the element or elements responsible for 
such conditions are by no means easy. More- 
over, quick results can scarcely be hoped 
for. The successful introduction and opera- 
tion of such a program as here proposed 
will require weeks, perhaps months of dis- 
cussion, study, and planning. It will require 
keen understanding, patience, and _per- 
severance. 

Step Two. What techniques are to be 
used for identifying and diagnosing chil- 
dren with behavior problems? The follow- 
ing are recommended: 

1. For locating children with behavior 
problems, teachers may be asked to use a 
modification of the form devised by Dr. 
Olson? in making a problem-child survey 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 1934. This is 
done by recording the names of one or 
more children who require the largest 
amount of attention because of undesirable 
conduct in the classroom and about whom 
there come the most complaints from other 
children, parents, teachers, and persons in 
the community. As Dr. Olson points out, 
this plan makes it possible to secure a list 
of the more serious cases in an economical 
manner. 

2. In order to locate children whom 
teachers believe should be studied and 
treated as “problem” children a checking 
device called “Information Blank for Re- 
port on Problem Children’? is recom- 
mended. 

g. The Haggerty-Olson-Wickham  Be- 
havior Rating Schedules* may be used for 
obtaining a clear picture of the child’s 


1 Carr, Lowell J., Delinquency Control, p. 207. 

* Williams, Herbert D., “A Survey of Pre-Delin- 
quent Children in Ten Middle Western Cities.” 
The Journal of Juvenile Research, July-October 
1935, PP- 170-171. 

* Haggerty, M. E., Olson, W. C., and Wickham, 
E. K., World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 
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weaknesses and abilities. These schedules 
are designed specially for use in studying 
children with behavior problems. They fur. 
nish a basis for reconstructive education of 
such children. 

4. To discover the mental ability of the 
child with behavior problems, the Otis Self 
Administering Test of Mental Abilitys 
Form A, B, C, or D, is suggested. Other 
reliable tests may be used. 

5. To determine the home background 
of the behavior child, it is important that 
the homeroom teacher visit the home of 
the child. For use in recording the home 
status of children, the Minnesota Home 
Status Index® is recommended. Five factors 
are considered—economic, cultural, social, 
occupational, and educational. 

6. Health and physical factors should be 
carefully studied. The form used to show 
these factors should provide for informa- 
tion on eyes, ears, nose, sinuses, teeth, ton- 
sils, glands, skiu, thyroid, etc. A physician 
should do the examining. 

7. To determine the child’s achievement 
in the fundamental school subjects the New 
Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Ex- 
amination Form F, W, X, Y, or Z,° is rec 
ommended. These show the child’s knowl- 
edge of arithmetic computation, arithmetic | 
reasoning, reading, spelling, language usage, 
literature, history and civics, geography, 
and physiology and hygiene. 

8. For detecting the general mechanical 
aptitudes of the child with behavior prob- 
lems, the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitudes 
Test’ should be given. It is claimed that 
this test will give the teacher, in an hour, 
information that would otherwise require a 
term’s acquaintance. This test presupposes 
no mechanical experience. 

g. The child’s school record should be 
carefully examined. If the record is of a 
cumulative nature and reflects for several 


* Otis, A. S., World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 

* Leahy, Alice M., The University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 

*World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 

* World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 
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years the child’s standing in school subjects 
and, in addition, such items as attendance, 
times tardy, attitudes toward home, school, 
and community it will be very helpful in 
analyzing the cause of the child’s behavior. 

10. In the study of the problem child, an 
integral part should be a series of con- 
cretely reported behavior situations in 
which the child is the central figure. A se- 
ries of well planned, detailed observations 
of the child in the school, his relation to his 
teachers and classmates in the classroom, in 
the assembly period, on the playground; 
his conduct on the street, in the home, in 
the club, in any other situation in which 
he is observed, afford a much more concrete 
picture—if made by an impartial observer— 
than the interview alone, or scattered, frag- 
mentary observations. 

Concepts that may be used to advantage 
in formulating and interpreting aspects of 
behavior to be observed are: (a) the pupil’s 
conception of the role he plays, (b) the 
pupil's wishes and interests, (c) conflict sit- 
uations, (d) attitudes, including verbal and 
overt behavior, (e) forms of control used to 
bring the pupil into conformity with social 
patterns, (f) habits, (g) the pupil's status in 
various social groups, and (h) adult concep- 
tions of the pupil's role. 

11. Before a problem child can be diag- 
nosed properly, a knowledge of his out-of- 
school activities is essential. These include 
(a) work activities, such as home duties and 
jobs outside the home; (b) leisure-time ac- 
tivities, such as radio listening, voluntary 
reading, movies attended, hobbies, games, 
sports, and visiting with friends; (c) reli- 
gious activities—attendance at church, Sun- 
day School, and young peoples’ meetings; 
(d) special lessons outside of school, in art, 
music, speech, dancing, etc. 

Inquiry forms for securing this informa- 
tion can be devised with very little effort. 

Step Three. What can the school do with 
the data that have been collected and ana- 
lyzed? It can devise ways to attack the causes 
which influence the child’s attitudes and 
behavior. These methods may include one 
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or more of the following procedures: 

1. Teacher-pupil conferences. The be- 
havior-problem child must be made to feel 
that the teacher is his friend, one in whom 
he can confide. The time and place of 
such conferences will have to be left to the 
judgment of the teacher. 

2. Conferences with parents. It is most 
essential that the home and school work 
together. Once parents realize the teacher is 
interested in the child, they will gladly 
come for private conferences. 

3- By adapting the work of the school 
more nearly to the needs and interests of 
the child with behavior problems. This will 
often include changes in schedules, require- 
ments, etc. 

4. By creating situations in the school 
which will result in changes of attitude and 
conduct, such as participation in extra- 
classroom activities. The child must have 
a sense of belonging, that he is a part of 
the school and that he is doing his share 
in its program of work and play. 

5- The school can call in the assistance 
of outside agencies, such as the church, 
Scouts, welfare agencies, service clubs, etc. 
This assistance may eventuate in such 
things as the correction of physical defects, 
the providing of school supplies, the mak- 
ing of happier home relationships, big 
brother and big sister contacts. There are 
many agencies and persons in every com- 
munity who are cager to serve. It is up to 
the school to make use of them. 

In conclusion, let it be said again that 
this plan will require much time and effort. 
But the benefits to the child and to society 
will abundantly justify all this and more. 

Finally, let it be remembered that this 
proposed plan is not offered as a sure-fire 
procedure for preventing all social liabil- 
ities, It is offered only with the hope that 
it may throw some light on the role which 
the public school can play in preventing 
children with behavior problems (potential 
delinquents) from blossoming forth “into 
either a definite social menace or a distinct 
social liability”. 





FAIRER MARKING: 


Hanover plan cuts subjective grading, 
has scale of credits instead of “pass-fail” 


By 
STANLEY L. CLEMENT 


T HANover HicH ScHooL we have de- 
A veloped a marking system that we 
believe is actually geared to the facts con- 
cerning our modern secondary-school popu- 
lation. We feel that our plan is sounder 
and more just to today’s pupils than the 
outdated marking formula that still lingers 
on in so many high schools. 

How much consideration we should give 
to individual differences! Yet too often we 
put everyone through the same educational 
mill and rate everyone by the same stand- 
ards. A few decades ago only those with a 
high level of intelligence continued their 
education beyond the elementary level. 
Dullards had no place in the secondary 
school or college, so high standards could 
be maintained. 

Should we cling to the same standards, 
now that the school population has greatly 
increased and nearly everyone attends the 
secondary school? Shall we brand as failures 
those whose achievements are arbitrarily 
ranked below an arbitrary passing mark? 
Shouldn't the word failure be eliminated 
from the educational vocabulary? 

Let’s examine the common bases for pro- 
motion in the secondary school. It is very 
doubtful whether a satisfactory passing 


——__ 2 _ 


Eprror’s Note: The author believes that 
common sense and justice can be applied 
to the revision of our old marking systems, 
so that they fit today’s high-school pupils. 
In this article he explains the good points 
about the grading plan now used in Han- 
over, Mass., High School, where he is prin- 
cipal. 


mark can be established. Experiments have 
shown that an effort ranked 70 by one 
teacher might be ranked 80 by another or 
60 by still another. Attending a particular 
school or having a particular teacher may 
mean failing marks for a pupil who in 
another school or with another teacher 
might receive passing marks. What a differ- 
ence this may make in the future success 
of the individual! 

Even if we granted that a just passing 
mark could be established and that marks 
would not vary with different teachers, is 
it fair for the pupil who puts forth little 
effort and gets 7o to receive 5 graduation 
credits while the pupil who tries hard and 
is rated 65 gets no credits at all? 

Realizing that the improper use of ranks 
and credits has been one of the greatest 
obstacles to school progress, Hanover High 
School has attempted to dilute the subjec- 
tiveness of school marks. A letter grading 
system is used, in which per cent ranking is 
de-emphasized and pluses and minuses are 
dropped. The grades now in use are: 

A-work of superior quality; assignments 
completed on time; real contribution made 
in class; good attendance; neatness; appli- 
cation of principles learned; independent 
work; good showing of originality and 
initiative; extra work undertaken in addi- 
tion to assignments. 

B—work of honor grade; good class re- 
sponse; assignments completed on time; 
work applied. 

C—work of average quality. 

D—work below average; questionable if 
work in this subject should be undertaken 
another year. 
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FAIRER MARKING: THE HANOVER PLAN 


E—subject difficulty; work might be im- 
proved. 

F—extreme 
change course. 

(A and B are college certification grades 
while C is considered a good average grade.) 

In this system E and F are not empha- 
sized as failing marks, graduation credits 
being given as follows: A-6, B-5, C-4, D-3, 
E-2, F-1. Part-time subjects earn credits 
rated in proportion to the number of times 
they meet each week. Pupils must average 
4 full-time subjects a year and 68 points are 
required for graduation. 

Under this system a pupil does not fail. 
Just sitting in a course all year should be 
worth something, and this fact is recog- 
nized. The pupil of low mental ability may 
not be able to graduate in four years, but 
he will be accumulating some credits each 
year. Since a C average is required for 
graduation in four years, standards are not 
lowered. 

Even though the word is not used, the 
idea of failure could easily be read into 
the ranks given. To offset this possibility 
several other features are emphasized. 

We feel that academic development is 
not the only important objective which the 
high school is attempting to achieve. De- 
sirable personality and outstanding charac- 
ter are as necessary to one’s success as schol- 
arship. Future employers will rank highly 
on these items, so the school endeavors to 
provide experiences for pupils which de- 
velop the worthwhile habits, initiative, per- 
severance, and appreciation needed for good 
living. These qualities are summarized un- 
der the titles of attitude, behavior, industry, 
and dependability. Pupils are rated 1-Su- 
perior, 2-Average, and 3-Poor, on these four 
items. 

Homeroom teachers, advisers, and all 
teachers who have a p»pil in class rate him 
on each item and a composite is made for 
the rank card. Items considered in making 
up the rank card are: 

Attitude—enthusiasm. attempting to get 


subject difficulty; should 
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the most out of class; interest; cheerfulness; 
self-confidence; openmindedness; _level- 
headedness; favorable personal appearance; 
health habits; acceptance of suggestions and 
criticisms; attempting to clear up difficul- 
ties; willingness to work beyond assignment. 

Behavior—cooperation with teachers; re- 
spect for the rights of others; courtesy; good 
sportsmanship; self-control; less need for 
close supervision; appropriate use of school 
property. 

Industry—initiative; attentiveness; fol- 
lowing of directions; prompt completion of 
assignments; neatness; checking of work; 
attempting always to improve; satisfaction 
only with the best; perseverance; growth of 
ability to think; development of worthwhile 
interests; wise use of leisure. 

Dependability—school spirit; assumption 
of responsibility; helping to plan and carry 
through group activities; self reliance; 
truthfulness; sincerity; self control; punc- 
tuality. 

Rank cards are issued four times a year. 
The final card, in June, contains the mark 
in the course for the year and the general 
progress of the pupil to date. The perma- 
nent record system contains not only the 
pupil's grades, special test results, personal 
information, attendance reports and citizen- 
ship rating, but also a record of all his 
school activities, offices held, and recogni- 
tion won. In addition each pupil has a 
folder in which a store of information is 
accumulated during his high-school career. 

The whole marking system provides a 
detailed reference record for advanced 
schools and future employers, and is prov- 
ing to be a reliable indication of the pupil's 
ability to face life. 

In our physical-education classes physical 
tests are given regularly. We find that better 
achievement results from urging a pupil to 
improve his own rating rather than outdo 
the other fellow. This may illuminate a 
similar emphasis in subject matter. 

Achievement of talented pupils, secured 
without effort, is often rewarded, while the 
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less talented are disgraced in spite of effort. 
Children are unnecessarily made to feel in- 
ferior or superior. At Hanover we try to 
emphasize working up to capacity. This is 
an individual proposition and involves 
much individual work on the part of the 
teacher. Each week class ratings are posted 
or read, and pupils with low ratings or 
those who should be doing better are coun- 
seled individually. 

In addition to the attitude and industry 
ratings on the rank card, twice each quarter 
notices are sent to parents of the pupils 
who could do better work. For pupils of 
low ability who are trying hard these no- 
tices are not sent, even if their ranks are 
E or F. The reports are sent for pupils earn- 
ing D, or even C, who are capable of much 
better work. In a majority of cases improve- 
ment has been shown. 

Judging whether a pupil is working up 
to capacity depends a great deal upon the 
subject teacher. She is aided by intelligence 
test results and by discussions with other 


teachers who have the same pupil in their 
classes. 

The other important feature of our sys. 
tem is continual guidance by classroom 
teachers, homeroom teachers, and guidance 
counselors. Pupils who get E’s and F's are 
not required to repeat a course unless they 
would benefit thereby. Careful choice of 
school program is considered especially im- 
portant, the pupil’s past performance hay. 
ing equal influence with his interests and 
future aims. Personality adjustments are 
constantly being attempted. Often a special 
letter is written to parents of E or F pupils 
who are trying unsuccessfully to improve. 
Conferences with parents are also wel- 
comed. Transfer to a different type of 
school is sometimes arranged. 

It should be the aim of education to find 
the appropriate place in society for each 
individual and to help him to fill it as 
efficiently as possible. Surely it would help 
not to brand him a failure while still in 
school. 


“Write as You Talk” Improved Papers 


One day we were having three-minute extempo- 
raneous speeches that grew out of a heated argu- 
ment on the various possible invasion routes and the 
part that would be played by the new aircraft. Paul 
took the P-38 as his subject, and he talked with a 
fluent and easy assurance. It occurred to me that, 
if he and the others could write just what they 
were saying, the papers would be what I had been 
striving for with such effort both on my part and on 
the part of the pupils. There was very little of the 
hour left. I suggested that, since everyone would 
not have time to speak, they all write what they 
were going to say or had said, and that I could 
look the papers over that night and summarize them 
to the class the next day. For the next twenty min- 
utes there was eager, hurried writing. 

The results were surprising. The majority had 
handled their subjects more than adequately, and 
even Paul’s paper was a distinct improvement over 
his former work. However, I was not sure whether 
enthusiasm for their subject or unconscious trans- 
ference of their speeches to paper was the factor 


respons:ble for the marked improvement. The next 
day I suggested that they each take their same idea 
and develop it into a longer paper. 

These papers were not so good as the extempo- 
raneous papers had been and were on the same 
general low level of their previous work. I called 
in for conference the pupils who had been doing 
consistently poor work and had them read both 
papers aloud. Then I explained that the first paper 
was better because it sounded like them—sounded 
the same way they sounded when they talked—and 
explained that writing was only the trausference of 
what they would say quite naturally to their friends. 

There was, of course, no overnight transformation. 
But it started them thinking, and I assigned fewer 
papers to be done at home and instead had them 
write on a subject that grew out of class discussion. 

By the end of the semester the papers handed in 
were above the average ninth-grade attempts at ex- 
position, their interest in writing was stimulated, 
and they knew what they were working for.—LYNNE 
BELL in The English Journal. 
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FAIR SALARY PLAN: 


Indian Lake Schools’ courteous interviews, long-term 
contracts, reasonable salary schedule, hold teachers 


By MILTON S. POPE 


HERE HAS BEEN a great deal of comment 
4 and speech making about the tendency 
of teachers to leave their schools and go 
into other employment during this period 
of high wages in war industry. It is true 
that many have left—but isn’t it true that 
in some cases this is the fault of the prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and boards of edu- 
cation? 

Low salary schedules and unreasonable 
demands on teachers by selfish boards and 
superintendents have created a situation 
that finally exploded when war wages be- 
came available. Here are a few examples: 

I krow a community that pays its su- 
pervising principal $5,000, but until last 
year had a salary schedule of $1,450 for 
grade teachers and $1,600 for high-school 
teachers. The president of the local board 
recently told me how much they liked their 
principal, who had managed to show a 
balance of $8,000 in the school budget! 

The average turnover in teachers in that 


—ie—- 


Eprror’s Note: A number of things con- 
nected with hiring and paying teachers are 
helping to create high teacher turnover, 
says Mr. Pope. Unpleasant interviews are 
one thing. Paying economy-minded admin- 
istrators high salaries while the teachers get 
very low wages is another. And a third is 
waiting until May or June to renew con- 
tracts for the next school year. In this ar- 
ticle Mr. Pope explains how the Indian 
Lake plan holds the experienced teachers 
in that system. The author ts supervising 
principal of the Indian Lake, N.Y., Central 
School. 


school—with a faculty of 40—has been 12. 
Is that good economy? Now they have raised 
wages somewhat. Do you blame a teacher 
for leaving a system that credits the prin- 
cipal with being a genius because he has a 
balance on hand at the end of the year— 
but no faculty? Is a teacher with experi- 
ence a better investment than one who 
lacks it? The principal can be the best in 
the world but with new teachers each year 
the quality of instruction is bound to suffer. 

I sat in a teacher’s agency last March 
when a superintendent came out of a con- 
ference room after interviewing 8 girls for 
positions. Not one would sign with him. 
His comment to me was to the effect that 
he would show those young upstarts after 
the war was over. His school system is the 
kind that always kept candidates waiting 
from 2 to g hours for an interview—would 
call in 10 to 12 candidates in one evening 
and subject them to questions that were 
absolutely none of the board’s business. 

I know of one school that took a day's 
pay from a teacher who had taught in the 
community for 12 years, with no lost time 
—because he tried to enlist in the Navy! 
This same school took a day’s pay from 
another teacher when the train she was on 
was 6 hours late due to a snow storm. 

It’s “little” things like these that cause 
discontented teachers. 

Another feature that some schools and 
some superintendents have seemed to de- 
light in is waiting until May or June to 
notify teachers whether they are going to be 
retained for the next school year. I cannot 
see why this is necessary except in some very 
rare cases. One school that I know made 
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it a practice (until last year) of not offering 
any teachers a contract until after Memorial 
Day. That procedure is changed now, never 
fear! 

By contrast, we in Indian Lake have 
tried to make our system one that is fair to 
all concerned. Ours is a small school and 
never has a surplus at the end of the year. 
We are not a rich school, either in build- 
ings or money. But we have always had a 
feeling that teachers are human and have 
the same rights as any other citizen. 

We think teachers are entitled to fair 
treatment and courtesy in interviews. We 
pay expenses of teachers selected for inter- 
views, unless a teacher refuses a contract 
that is offered. We try to select teachers on 
their educational qualifications and their 
ability to act like human beings. No teacher 
has ever had to wait in line at a board 
meeting to be “looked over”, as you might 
say. The principal recommends and the 
Board thereafter confers on those recom- 
mendations. 

We pay a $75 bonus for summer school 
attendance, and ask that our teachers go 
every fourth year. This request has been 
canceled for the duration, but we pay the 
$75 if any want to go. For the past 8 years 
we have averaged almost 3314 percent of 
our teachers a year in summer school. 

We in this school are great believers in 
long-term contracts as long as we are not 


If I Were a Teacher Again 


If I were to be a teacher again I believe I would 
put forth effort to make mothers coming to see me 
feel at ease. Here is a confession. Probably few of 
the teachers of our children have ever had more 
college and university work than I. Few have had 
the variety of teaching experiences, yet each time I 
have gone to a teacher for a conference I have ap- 
proached her with a sense of uncomfortableness 
bordering on inferiority. Why? Babies and middle 
age have increased my circumference. I can no 
longer wear what the sales girls term a “cute little 
number”. Floors, dishes, and diapers have taken 
their toll on my hands, radio announcers notwith- 
standing.—BLOOMA ZIEGLER MILLER in Ohio Schools. 
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in a tenure area. The board has a policy 
of three-year contracts for those voted satis- 
factory after three years’ service, and they 
are renewed each year if the past year's 
work is satisfactory. The three-year con- 
tracts protect the teachers only, as the board 
allows teachers to turn contracts in, any 
year, during the period that we are hiring 
teachers. This is a real protection to a 
teacher. 

Last year and this year, without any re- 
quest from the faculty, bonuses to all teach- 
ers have been voted by the board of edu- 
cation. Every teacher has one and a half 
weeks’ sick leave. 

As a result of such procedures we have 
had a complete faculty at all times—a con- 
tented faculty and one that is loyal. We 
have been getting the best out of our teach- 
ers and hence the pupils and the school 
have benefited. 

These policies have made my position as 
principal comparatively easy. I maintain 
chat a principal or a superintendent is not 
any better than his faculty. And to have a 
good faculty the members must be treated 
fairly and equally at all times. 

The jolt has been sudden but many 
schools will be better after this war because 
they have learned that teachers are human 
and expect to be treated as such. The 
“Golden rule” always can be used to ad- 
vantage! 


Training for School Boards? 


The manner in which your child will be educated 
depends largely upon your school board. School 
boards have the decision in the more important 
matters of policy, and they have to deal, moreover, 
with many technical matters which are of great 
complexity. . . . 

Boards of Education are widely recognized as the 
superior method for representing the people in 
public education, but plans should be devised to 
provide school-board members with training before 
as well as during their service in order to assure the 
public that their representatives are serving public 
education in the most satisfactory method.—N. L. 
ENGELHARDT in West Virginia School Journal. 
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SELF-GUIDANCE DAY 


A weekly project at University Rural High 


By GEORGE H. COLEBANK 


BRIEF ACCOUNT of a “different” plan of 

procedure in work and activities in our 
demonstration high school for one day of 
each week may be of interest to high-school 
principals and teachers. This plan of opera- 
tion of the school was initiated during the 
year 1942-43. In the early part of this school- 
year the pupils began to inquire whether 
“Self-Guidance Day” would again be pro- 
vided for them. 

After some discussion among the pupils 
and teachers, the general opinion was that 
the results of this experiment revealed 
many new possibilities for more effective 
learning, and that a better understanding 
of the purpose and values to be derived 
from such a plan should be developed in 
the school before operating the plan again. 
Hence, a period of a few weeks was de- 
voted to a teacher-pupil study of the objec- 
tives of the plan and the opportunities it 
presents for acquiring desirable growth and 
development. 

In our efforts to establish situations that 
offer broad avenues for unlimited pupil 
growth and development, we are constantly 
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Epiror’s Note: Every Thursday during 
the current semester, pupils of University 
Rural High School, Morgantown, W. Va., 
come to school and make out their own 
“job sheets” for the day. There are no for- 
mal classes. The school had experimented 
with the plan during the previous school 
year, After a study of the results, the pro- 
gram was resumed because it provided 
“many new possibilities for more effective 
learning”. Mr. Colebank is principal of the 
school. 


reminded that effective teaching and learsi- 
ing situations demand the maximum ex- 
penditure of initiative and resourcefulness 
on the part of both pupil and teacher. 
Modern concepts of education emphasize 
the need for continuous re-thinking, re- 
creating, and re-direction of the educational 
programs in our public schools. Although 
school programs dominated by subjects, 
teachers, bells, and class schedules may pro- 
vide many opportunities for pupil self- 
direction, these types of programs must nec- 
essarily restrict the scope of the pupils’ free- 
dom of action. 

Modern trends in educational thought 
seem to imply that much pupil freedom of 
action in secondary schools is basic to real 
educational growth and development for at 
least two reasons. First, pupil freedom of 
action in secondary schools is necessary if 
boys and girls are to gain that broad ex- 
perience which is fundamental to the mak- 
ing of intelligent decisions. Second, in the 
absence of pupil freedom of action, teachers 
have relatively few opportunities to prop- 
erly evaluate the effects of their teaching. 

For some time many, and probably all, 
of the members of the staff of the University 
Rural High School have expressed the be- 
lief that the general setup of the school’s 
program restricts to a great extent the op- 
portunities of our boys and girls to benefit 
fully from the possibilities inherent in a 
program of much pupil self-direction. 

Dr. John Dewey has a statement on “The 
Nature of Freedom” which had its influence 
in determining this type of learning project. 
We quote: “The commonest mistake made 
about freedom is, I think, to identify it 
with freedom of movement, or with the 
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external or physical side of activity. Now, 
this external and physical side of activity 
cannot be separated from the internal side 
of activity; from freedom of thought, de- 
sire, and purpose. The limitation that was 
put upon outward action by the fixed ar- 
rangements of the typical traditional school- 
room, with its fixed rows of desks and its 
military regimen of pupils who were per- 
mitted to move only at certain fixed signals, 
put a great restriction upon intellectual and 
moral freedom. Strait-jacket and chain-gang 
procedures had to be done away with if 
there was to be a chance for growth of 
individuals in the intellectual springs of 
freedom without which there is no assur- 
ance of genuine and continued normal 
growth.” 

Experience and Education by John 
Dewey would be good gospel reading for a 
high-school faculty considering ways and 
means for initiating new opportunities for 
wise exercise of freedom. 

We have been reminded frequently by 
members of our teaching and supervisory 
staff that some experimentation should be 
undertaken along the lines suggested in the 
preceding discussion. In compliance with 
numerous suggestions, it was proposed that 
one day each week be set aside during which 
all pupil activities for that day will be de- 
termined by the pupils on the basis of 
individual needs and interests. The con- 
census of opinion of the high-school staff 
and the pupils was that Thursday should 
be designated as “Self-Guidance Day”. 

The school day begins at 8:15, as on any 
other day; and all pupils then at the school 
building begin to carry out the plans which 
they have worked out previously with their 
homeroom teachers. Pupils who arrive after 
the beginning of the school day go immedi- 
ately to the rooms designated in the previ- 
ously planned programs. The only other 
class bells during the day are sounded at 
11:45, 12:45, 1:00, 3:00, and 4:00. 

The general plan of organization for Self- 
Guidance Day may be noted from some of 
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the detailed instructions prepared for the 
school: 

1. The first Self-Guidance Day will be 
held January 20. If suitable, it will be con- 
tinued each Thursday and will include the 
whole day. 

2. No bells except the lunch, homeroom, 
and closing bells will be sounded. Pupils 
report to their work as soon as they arrive. 

3. Each Wednesday during the twenty- 
minute homeroom period the pupils, in 
cooperation with the homeroom teacher, 
will budget their time for the next day. 
Since it frequently happens that the home- 
room teacher does not teach many of her 
pupils, the subject-matter teacher will help 
guide pupils wherever possible. 

4. Each pupil will provide himself with 
an inexpensive notebook in which he will 
keep a log of his activities each Thursday. 
From time to time his teachers will ex- 
amine, evaluate, and offer suggestions on 
his activities. 

5. No group meetings are to be scheduled 
or initiated by teachers. 

6. All pupils in the school are to be given 
the opportunity to participate in this pro- 
gram. Pupils who after frequent guidance 
have not made growth will be placed on a 
regular schedule. Also, other pupils who 
do not care to participate may be placed 
on a regular schedule. 

7. From time to time the Student Coun- 
cil should sponsor an open forum on the 
progress of the experiment and ways and 
means for making it more effective. 

8. Each pupil must file his “job slips” 
with the homeroom teacher Wednesday 
at the homeroom period. If he is absent 
Wednesday, then he should file them as 
soon as he arrives Thursday. Any “job 
slips” may be modified Thursday by seeing 
the homeroom teacher. The pupil makes 
his budget, and it is his responsibility to 
carry it out. From time to time “job slips” 
must be checked to see that pupils are 
meeting their obligations. 

g. Pupils must keep in mind that just 
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as the oppertunity to exercise freedom in- 
creases, sO must personal responsibility in- 
crease. 

10. “Job sheets” should contain the fol- 
lowing information: 

a. Name of pupil 

b. Nature of job 


c. Approximate time 
d. The teacher involved 


A few samples of “job sheets” collected 
recently will show how this works out in 
actual practice. 


Identification of “jobs” as taken from sheets for 
budgeting time: 

1. Band for individual work to learn to get higher 
notes on my horn and to learn to play “The Ger- 
man Waltz”. 

2. Practice songs to sing at Spruce Street Metho- 
dist Church January go. 

3. How to make pancakes and to serve them. 

4. Write a letter to a boy in military service in 
Italy. (Part of unit on letter writing) 

5. Work on a single tree. 

6. Finish weaving a scarf. 


Our experience with this project leads 
us to believe that it presents many stimu- 
lating situations for the growth and devel- 
opment of both teachers and pupils: 

1. Pupils have an opportunity personally 
to plan their work over a longer period. 

2. Pupils will have a greater opportunity 
for self-evaluation. 

3. Pupils have more opportunities to 
renew old interests, to broaden present in- 
terests, and to establish new ones. 
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4. Pupils have greater opportunities to 
exercise initiative. 

5. Teachers have more opportunities to 
guide pupils into educational activities. 

6. Teachers have greater opportunities 
to really evaluate their teaching. 

7. Teachers, through the increase of out- 
ward freedom, can gain a better knowledge 
of their pupils. Such a plan discloses the 
pupils’ real natures. 

The project aiso presents many signifi- 
cant teacher-pupil responsibilities: 

1. Pupils are responsible for planning 
their day’s work under guidance. 

2. Pupils are responsible for planning 
their day’s activities according to individu- 
al needs and interests. 

3. Pupils are responsible for carrying 
out their “job” plans. 

4. Teachers are responsible for helping 
the pupil build up a philosophy of educa- 
tion. 

5. Teachers are responsible for meeting 
the many needs of pupils for more effective 
study. 

A great deal of the planning for the ini- 
tiation of the project this year was dele- 
gated to a faculty-student committee of 
which Miss May Wilt was chairman. Any- 
one interested in making further inquiries 
about this feature of the demonstration 
high school may address their inquiries to 
Miss Wilt. The school will be glad to have 
visitors for observation. 


Teacher Tintype 


The Sweet Young Thing. That one so delicate 
could have survived the Scylla and Charybdis of 
examinations but proves that beauty yet has power 
to charm beasts. The department that has her is 
proud of the fact, and any new frock that she 
wears is of moment to both female and male co- 
workers, though for different reasons. Nor is it 
only adults who are charmed. 

The Sweet Young Thing is model to the girls 


and an object of undying passion to all the boys of 
her class, Even inanimate objects are affected. In- 
deed, when she walks down a corridor, the jaun- 
diced walls lose a bit of their discolor and the 
faded pictures brighten under their dust. The very 
building spruces up. It pulls in its paunchy stom- 
ach, sticks a white carnation in its button hole, and 
raising a rakish hat, says cheerily: “How are you, 
my dear?” 





DEAR ELSIE: 


All about Central High’s amazing heating system 
and how to requisition a new pencil sharpener 


By ROSAMOND McPHERSON 


At School 
Friday 
Dear Elsie, 

What unprincipled teacher, do you sup- 
pose, first uttered those words of thanks to 
God for Friday? Whoever she is, Miss Ella 
Black, the stern disciplinarian of Jefferson 
school, wants her to know that the true 
teacher thanks God for Monday, not Fri- 
day. 

Miss Black's dictum I have filed away in 
the tablets of my memory along with an- 
other I heard at my first teachers’ conven- 
tion. “The master teacher,” remarked a 
well-paid teacher from the platform, 
“teaches for the love of his profession, not 
for such mundane considerations as a pay 
check.” I think that our board of education 
has the same delusion about our motives. 

One might almost conclude, speaking of 
the universal Friday paean, that what we 
liked best about teaching is Saturday and 
Sunday. 


— *#—_ 


Epiror’s Nore: This second letter to 
“Dear Elsie” has a truly harrowing account 
of Mary Sweeney’s losing battle with Cen- 
tral’s heating system last winter. But that 
was as nothing, compared with Mary’s grim 
struggle to grt a pencil sharpener for her 
room, Here the forces of good (Mary) are 
locked in relentless combat with the forces 
of evil (the school system’s red-tape) over 
this matter of the pencil sharpener. As we 
said about the “Dear Elsie” letter in the 
January 1944 issue, the characters and high 
schools are fictitious, and any resemblance, 
etc., is purely coincidental. 


Now for the news, Elsie. When I first 
started to teach, the county superintendent 
gave me a duplicated booklet called Ohio 
School Laws Regarding Teachers, which I 
read very carefully, noting all the sins | 
was forbidden to commit. One of the duties 
I was enjoined to pursue, I found, was to 
keep the temperature of my room at 68°. 
The man who devised that law didn’t know 
a thing about public-school heating systems, 
Elsie. 

We have just come through a long cold 
winter at Central. Half my energy I spent 
keeping the pupils in their seats, and the 
other half battling with the heating system. 

During the coldest part of the winter | 
was tempted to go to the lengths that Leda 
Adworthy, down the hall, goes to. She wears 
snuggies. Her scheme works beautifully, she 
says, as long as her teaching remains im- 
passionate and sedentary; but if any kind 
of excitement or activity develops in the 
classroom, she becomes uncomfortably 
warm. Since the only place on our floor 
where one could cast off snuggies is 189 
steps from my room, I decided to weather 
the winter without their benefit. 

The heating systems of our public schools 
are a source of continuous amazement to 
me. One day last autumn, for instance, the 
sun beat into my room so violently that I 
could almost hear it strike the floor. How 
hot the room actually was I can’t say, be- 
cause there is nothing so unreliable in this 
world as a schoolroom thermometer. How- 
ever, I could feel damp fur sprouting all 
along my spine, while the children, poor 
things, languished like galley slaves. 

Just as I was wondering whether reading 
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Snowbound could possibly help, I heard a 
squeak in the radiator. 

Heretofore my experience being that cold 
radiators are as mute as the Sphinx, and 
this one becoming, as it was, extremely elo- 
quent, I threaded my way between the heat 
waves to lay a hand upon the pipes. 

Elsie, those pipes were hot! With the heat 
visibly shimmering in the air, somebody 
was firing the furnaces or the boilers or 
whatever is in that room downstairs where 
the faculty men go to smoke! 

I sent one of my wiggliest boys to inquire 
of the custodian why the heat was on. The 
answer came back, “We are heating the 
water in the swimming pool.” The rest of 
the day I pondered to myself by what mira- 
cles of plumbing have forty rooms in three 
floors of building got to be heated in order 
to have warm water in the basement where 
the swimming pool is? I still haven't found 
out; it sounds like something Rube Gold- 
berg might have devised. 

As soon as winter sets in at Central, I 
gather that the swimming pool isn’t heated 
any longer. On cold winter Mondays the 
radiators sleep in solemn silence while the 
teachers congeal in the proper pedagogic 
attitudes at their desks. 

One bleak February morning Leda (Snug- 
gies) Adworthy said to me, “I have heard 
that if you put a piece of damp blotter over 
the thermostat, the room will warm up in 
no time.” 

I hadn’t heard about that. I asked her if 
she had ever tried it. She said she was afraid 
to try it because it would cool off the other 
rooms on the same circuit. Shortly there- 
after Mr. Evans would come hunting the 
trouble and would probably catch her be- 
fore she had had time to hide the blotter. 

Maybe that is what Mr. Evans is looking 
for after all when he pops his head in the 
classroom door, shoots a glance at the ther- 
mometer, and then backs out. I always used 
to think that he was checking on whether 
the pupils or I was in control of the room, 
and that the thermometer business was 
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staged. Won't television make things simple 
for principals and hard for teachers, Elsie? 

Whether Leda ever had the temerity to 
try the blotter plan or not I don’t know, 
because she has been avoiding me like the 
plague ever. since last Wednesday when the 
following notice appeared on the morning 
bulletin: 

Teachers are requested by the maintenance de- 
partment not to tamper with the thermostats in 
their rooms. All foreign matter such as steel pens, 
bobby pins and thumb tacks are to be kept out of 


thermostats. They are delicate instruments and their 
parts cannot be replaced. 


Maybe Leda thinks I told on her. 

I cannot leave the subject of heating sys- 
tems without mentioning Jefferson, where 
I taught before coming to Central. At Jef- 
ferson every teacher had a long chain jut- 
ting out from the wall in her room. When 
it was too cold, she braced herself solidly 
against the wall and pulled on the chain. 
Pulling on the chain supposedly set some- 
thing in motion down inside the walls 
which would cause the room to heat. Some- 
times it worked, sometimes it didn’t. The 
heating system, like Miss Black, was some- 
what erratic. 

If ever you tried to put the chain back 
into the wall, it went in with such a rush 
that you had to let go fast or be drawn 
forcibly through the fancy work on the 
register. 

Since the heating system left much to be 
desired, the board of education voted three 
new furnaces for Jefferson the summer after 
I. first went there to teach, and as a special 
treat, a blower for each furnace. You would 
think somebody would have tried out the 
new furnaces before school started, wouldn't 
you, Elsie? 

The first cool day that came, the smell 
that arose from those new furnaces made 
even the peddlers avoid the neighborhood. 
I fancied I saw cats, dogs and rats departing 
for other districts. The odor, which was 
compounded of stove blacking, burning 
paint, scorching metal and smelted rubber, 
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gradually wore off during the year. By 
Christmas Jefferson hardly smelled at all. 
But before the fragrance forever departed, 
it gave Miss Black an opportunity of purest 
gold. 

You see, one of the teachers SMOKED. 
You might know how Miss Black felt about 
that, although since our system in Centralia 
is somewhat emancipated, she couldn't do 
a thing about it except disapprove. 

One morning before school when nearly 
all the teachers were in the office signing in 
or trying to wheedle a paper clip from Miss 
Black, Sally (the smoker) appeared in the 
doorway accompanied by a waft of the 
wicked weed. 

“Sniff, sniff, sniff,” went Miss Black audi- 
bly. “There goes that old furnace smoking 
again.” 

All Miss Black’s cohorts nudged each 
other delightedly. All Miss Black’s cohorts’ 
eyes turned on Sally accusingly. But Sally 
blithely answered, “Oh, no, Miss Black, 
that’s not the furnace you smell, that’s me!” 

Poor Miss Black’s balloon of smugness 
was pricked, She couldn't think of a thing 
to say. 

The smell, as I say, finally wore off. But 
one day the janitor found the button that 
turned on the blowers. 

Jefferson was built in 1890, Elsie. The 
soot from fifty of the dirtiest years in educa- 
tion lined the pipes that led from the fur- 
naces to our rooms. The first day of the 
storm we had to send everybody home. By 
that you know it must have been serious, 
or Miss Black never would have consented 
to that. 

As late as three months afterwards, out 
from the registers would float flakes of soot 
so large that I could feel them land on top 
of my head. I finally took to buying 
speckled clothes on purpose. 

So much for heating systems, Elsie. If the 
state inspector walks into my room some day 
and finds it 15° off the prescribed 68°, just 
let him dare to say something! 

On the wall next to the thermostat in 
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my room is the other cause of my unhappi- 
ness, Elsie—the pencil sharpener. The sharp- 
ener with which my room is furnished is in a 
shocking state. It wears new pencils down to 
a nub without ever making a point. My chil. 
dren have taken to sneaking into other teach- 
ers’ rooms to sharpen their pencils, like cow- 
birds laying eggs. 

Last week I tried to sharpen a pencil. 
“This has gone on long enough!” I said. 
“I am going to see to it that room 397 gets 
a new pencil sharpener.” 

To the accompaniment of immoderate 
applause I wrete a note to Leda Adworthy. 
“How do I get a new pencil sharpener for 
my room?” 

Answer came there back, “Buy one.” 

In between classes I continued my quest 
for knowledge. “I mean I want a school 
pencil sharpener. The board of education 
furnishes them, you know.” 

“I never heard of such a thing,” Leda 
said. 

“I know they do,” I persisted. “I got one 
over at Jefferson.” 

By this time Sarah Small had joined our 
group. “Young woman!” she said, shaking 
her finger at me, “I have been teaching since 
before you were born, and I never heard tell 
of such a thing.” 

“How do I go about getting something I 
need for my room that you have heard of?” 
I asked. 

“A requisition!” snapped Sarah. “You'll 
never get one.” 

The more the teachers told me I couldn't 
have a pencil sharpener, the more deter- 
mined I was to get one. 

When my free period came, I blithely 
trotted to the office. “I want a requisition 
blank,” I told the senior who helps in the 
office. Without altering her beautiful ex- 
pression, she disappeared into the inner 
sanctum where the school secretary holds 
court. The beautiful senior reappeared, 
followed by Edna Quincehoney. “What's 
this you want, what's this you want?” 

“A requisition blank,” I said. 
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Edna stared at me. “Well, it’s very un- 
usual for anyone in the English department 
to need a requisition blank,” she said. 
“What do you want it for, equipment or 
supplies?” 

Somewhere in the Stygian cave of memory 
I could hear Ella Black’s plangent voice 
saying, “Henceforth you may requisition 
supplies only. Equipment is out for the 
duration.” 

“Supplies,” I said, hoping it wasn’t the 
other thing. Edna’s face lengthened. I sup- 
pose part of her job is to discourage teachers 
from making free with chalk and blotters 
and the other exciting adjuncts of teaching. 
And rightfully so, too, Elsie. There are some 
teachers who would use board of education 
thumb tacks to put their hair up if they 
could, rather than buy hair pins of their 
own. 


At any rate, Edna turned around to the 
assistant’s desk. From the bottom drawer 
she pulled a long sheet of foolscap. “This 
what you want?” she asked, handing it to 
me. It said Requisition for Supplies. 


“Thank you,” I answered. Edna smiled 
and disappeared. At the time I supposed, in 
my simple innocence, that the smile was 
just a friendly gesture. But one may smile 
and smile and still be a villain. 

I started to work my way down the murky 
mimeographing on the page. There were 
spaces for ordering cyanide and art paper 
and poster paint, but nothing about pencil 
sharpeners. 

Boldly I wrote on the bottom, “I want a 
pencil sharpener for room 397,” and signed 
my name. “Give this to Miss Quincehoney, 
will you, please?” I asked the statuesque 
assistant. Silently she took it, and silently 
stole away. 

With a light heart, I started out of the 
office. “Miss Sweeney!” A voice like the 
trump of doom rolled after me. I turned. 
Edna was waving the requisition sheet over 
the counter. “You can’t turn this in now,” 
she stated. “Requisitions are accepted only 
during the first week of each semester. If 
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you had read your bulletin, you would 
know that.” 

“Qh,” I said. “What should Ido with it?” 

“Keep it until next September,” she 
answered, pushing it toward me. 

Nevertheless, Elsie, a Sweeney doesn’t give 
up so easily as all that. The next night 
found me down at the board of education. 
“I want to see somebody about the pencil 
sharpener situation,” I told the information 
girl. 

“What? Is there going to be a shortage?” 

“For all of me, they are as scarce as nylons 
right now,” I informed her. “Where do I 
go?” 

“Maintenance department. Mr. Upkeep.” 

Mr. Upkeep was thin and wore glasses. 
He was very friendly until I told him what 
I wanted. “Oh, you must see Mr. Hepatica 
on the third floor. Please excuse me, as I 
am a very busy man.” 

As I puffed to the third floor, I decided 
to use different tactics on Mr. Hepatica. I 
would be the weak female looking for help. 
it always works. 

“I want some advice, Mr. Hepatica,” I 
said, putting on my sweet stupid look. 

“That's what I have plenty of, little 
lady,” smiled he. “What's on your little 
mind?” 

I passed that one over in the interests of 
the pencil situation. “I would like to know 
just exactly what happens when a teacher 
requisitions supplies for her room?” 

It would have been much beiter for 
everybody if he had said “Nothing” and let 
it go at that. But he didn’t. “Ah,” he said, 
rubbing his hands, “that’s a very involved 
question. Let’s take a hypothetical case. 
Now we'll suppose that you, a teacher, at— 
where do you teach, Miss Sweeney?” 

“Central.” 

“Ah. All right. Now let’s suppose you 
want to requisition a...a...” 

“Pencil sharpener,” I put in, 

“Pencil sharpener. All right. First, you 
must fill out a requisition blank from your 
general office, asking for a pencil sharpener. 
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This may be done twice each year, at the 
beginning of each semester.” 

“Supposing I need it in the middle of 
the semester?” 

Mr. Hepatica smiled indulgently. “I'm 
afraid you'll just have to wait, little lady.” 

“Do most schools have supplies of pencil 
sharpeners on hand?” I asked. 

Mr. Hepatica nodded. “Indeed. So many 
teachers who have requisitioned supplies at 
the beginning of school, say, forget to re- 
quest them to be delivered to their rooms 
when the requisitions come in. Frequently 
supplies do pile up in the storerooms.” 

“Supposing Miss Quincehoney has no 
pencil sharpeners in reserve. Then what?” 

“She then sends an order in triplicate to 
the maintenance department. I receive it 
down here. One order I give to my assistant 
who checks with the accounting department 
to see if Central has enough money in its 
school fund to purchase a sharpener. If it 
does, the accountant O.K’s the order, 
which is then returned to me. I O.K. the 
second order and send it down to Mr. Up- 
keep. When his O.K. is placed upon it, the 
order becomes official.” Mr. Hepatica’s face 
assumed an unearthly translucence. I could 
see he was now in his element. He closed 
his eyes. 

“When I see Mr. Upkeep’s O.K. on the 
order,” he went on, “I send a copy to the 
purchasing department. Mr. Buyarius, the 
purchasing agent, sends out bids to the vari- 
ous firms in the city dealing in pencil sharp- 
eners. In due time, bids on supplying the 
board of education with a pencil sharpener 
come in, Mr. Buyarius reports the results to 
Mr. Upkeep. Mr. Upkeep chooses the low- 
est bid. Then Mr. Buyarius orders the pen- 
cil sharpener. 

“After the sharpener has been delivered 
to the receiving department, and O.K.’d, 
the bill is sent in. This bill is clipped to 
the original order, signed by Mr. Upkeep, 
and sent to the accounting department. The 
accounting department holds the bill until 
the next board meeting, at which time a 
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motion to pay the outstanding bills will 
be placed before the board for considera- 
tion. If the board votes to pay the bills, 
the treasurer will transfer the money for 
the sharpener from the Central high school 
fund to the general fund, whereupon she 
wili write a check for the amount stated in 
the bill.” 

Mr. Upkeep swayed slightly in his chair. 
“She then O.K.’s the order, which is re- 
turned to Mr. Upkeep. Mr. Upkeep sends 
the order to me, I send it to Mr. Buyarius, 
who releases the pencil sharpener. It comes 
to my desk, and I send it together with the 
original order blank to Miss Quincehoney. 
From there on it is Central's obligation, 
and it is up to you, Miss Sweeney, to inquire 
if the sharpener has come, and if it has, 
to see to it that the janitor puts it up.” 

I felt like applauding Mr. Hepatica’s per- 
formance. “How long does all this shenani- 
gans take?” I asked. 

“From two to four months, generally,” 
Mr. Hepatica replied. “It is a very compli- 
cated procedure.” 

I answered that I could see that plainly. 

“However, Miss Sweeney,” he added con- 
fidentially, leaning forward in his chair, “I 
wouldn’t try to order a pencil sharpener if 
I were you. A notice arrived from Mr. Up- 
keep just before you came into my office 
to the effect that pencil sharpeners are as 
scarce as nylons. I think there won't be any 
until the war is over.” 

I thanked Mr. Hepatica for his explana- 
tion and caution. Then I marched out from 
his office to the first bookstore I could find. 
I bought a pencil sharpener. 

Now all I have to worry about is how 
many order blanks I have to fill out to get 
the janitor to put it up. 

Elsie, I must take a policing tour around 
the study hall. Things have been too quiet 
too long. Very likely I'll find a whole row 
of desks with the screws out. The custodian 
says that screws are as scarce as nylons. 

Love to you, 
Mary 





THE NEWSPAPERS: 


Benson High School’s course on the reading of 


By 
GUNNAR HORN 


F THE CARRIER BOY forgets to leave our 
I evening paper it assumes the propor- 
tion of a major calamity, so important a 
part does the newspaper play in our every- 
day lives. Nevertheless newspapers are mis- 
understood and misued so often that we at 
Benson High School feel that there is no 
more justifiable project we can undertake 
than training pupils to read newspapers 
with intelligence and discrimination. 

Unless carefully planned, a course in 
newspaper reading is likely to relapse into 
a mere discussion of current events, whereas 
we are determined to consider the news- 
paper as a social phenomenon. One of our 
first steps is to make available to pupils for 
at least brief periods during their study of 
the press issues of 20 or 25 newspapers, 
ranging from small-town weeklies to metro- 
politan dailies, both local newspapers and 
examples trom distant cities, varying from 
the most reliable and intelligent down to 
the most trivial and sensational. 

As background, the class is informed of 
the many varieties of newspapers: 2,000 
dailies, of which only 75 are metropolitan 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Horn would seem to 
have extensive qualifications for writing 
this article. He is journalism instructor and 
head of the English department of Benson 
High School, Omaha, Neb., and is the 
author of a new textbook on high-school 
journalism. In addition, he is president of 
Quill and Scroll, international honor so- 
ciety for high-school journalists, and secre- 
tary of the National Association of Jour- 
nalism Directors. 
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and less than 40 are sensational; the 5,000 
weekly newspapers, 40 tabloids; the for- 
eign-language press, religious press, agri- 
cultural and trade press, suburban press. 

Many class periods are spent taking 
newspapers to pieces and analyzing their 
contents. Assignments are planned to send 
pupils on research expeditions to the news- 
papers themselves rather than to secondary 
sources, 

A blackboard diagram of a typical news- 
paper staff, showing various departments 
and their relationships, emphasizes the sys- 
tematic organization of the average news- 
paper and serves in addition as a road map 
for vocational discussions. 

This is readily and naturally followed 
by study of the methods of gathering local 
news: beats for regular news, future book, 
special assignments, and the use made of 
public records. The class traces a number 
of current stories to their source. Explana- 
tion is made of the press-association system 
that brings national and world news to 
even the small newspapers which could not 
possibly afford correspondents of their own. 

Pupils investigate and discuss such aspects 
of news gathering as these: (1) cooperative 
newsgathering, (2) the local origin of wire 
stories, (3) competition between the several 
wire services, (4) piecemeal handling of 
stories, (5) selection and editing by local 
staffs, (6) size and history of the associa- 
tions, (7) a map of wires and bureaus, (8) 
teletype, (9) wirephoto. They examine the 
news agencies of foreign countries: Havas, 
Reuters, Stephani, Tass, Rengo, Domei— 
and their relationships to American news- 


papers. 
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Individual pupils look up and report on 
government regulations covering the han- 
dling of news in each country from which 
we get stories. We examine, to the best of 
our ability, the effects of various types of 
censorship on news dispatches. 

The teacher explains the non-news syndi- 
cates and points out the sorts of material 
newspapers obtain from them: comics, se- 
rials, pictures, homemaking pages, col- 
umns. Pupils are asked to search out the 
copyright notices that identify these. The 
ownership and policies of various syndi- 
cates are investigated. 

We use footrule research (number of col- 
umn inches) to study the relative proportion 
of various kinds of reading matter: city, 
state, national, world news. How much 
news is sensational? How much crime news 
is published? How much war news? Pupils 
are encouraged to stop guessing, to get the 
facts. 

This quantitative analysis of newspapers 
proves fascinating to many. Besides provid- 
ing pertinent information, it is our hope 
that it may help to develop the habit of 
valuing facts above chance impressions. 

The quantity and quality of crime news 
in various papers is discovered and dis- 
cussed. Pupils analyze individual stories and 
debate whether they should have been 
omitted in whole or in part. We argue the 
justification of crime news and its dangers. 
Then we apply the arguments to particular 
stories. 

The teacher diagrams the newspaper 
reading public on the basis of a pyramid, 
with a small group of highly intelligent 
readers at the top and a large group of 
functional illiterates at the bottom, and 
the class then discusses the interests and 
wants of the various groups. 

How does a newspaper appeal to each 
group in the pyramid? What is the value of 
the leading story? What is the appeal of 
other front-page stories? What group of 
readers will be interested in each? How is 
the same story handled by the United Press, 
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Associated Press, and International News 
Service, as found in two or three news. 
papers of the same date? 

Pupils measure various special depart- 
ments: markets, sports, society, household 
advice. The results are usually surprising to 
pupils—as, indeed, they would be to most 
adults. We discuss the value of each special 
department. Who reads it? What are its 
weak spots? 

One of the crucial points in the course is 
our attempt to teach pupils to recognize 
the earmarks of a truthful story: (1) the 
dateline shows where it was written, (2) the 
credit line shows what agency brought it to 
the newspaper, (3) the byline tells who 
wrote it, (4) the sources of information are 
stated in the story, (5) the tone denotes 
whether it is verified fact or just rumor. 
Who says so? 

We spend several weeks analyzing ad- 
vertising to discover whether any of it 
might have an effect on editorial policy. We 
discuss various business “interests” that 
might dominate the newspaper or be 
treated as “sacred cows”. A diligent search, 
not always unrewarded, is made to see 
whether an example can be found of such 
domination. 

The teacher calls attention to the grow- 
ing tendency to give both sides in politics 
in the news columns, During election years 
pupils enjoy such projects as measuring a 
Republican newspaper to see if it gives as 
much space to Democratic speeches as to 
its own side. To highlight the “then and 
now” contrast, the teacher brings out sev- 
eral party organs of sixty years ago. It is 
easy to see the differences. 

The class studies the effect of street sales 
on makeup, typography, and the evaluation 
of news. We get street and mail editions of 
the same newspaper and compare the make- 
up. Pupils are assigned to re-write several 
headlines to discover what a hard job it is 
and why headlines are often faulty. This 
procedure usually suggests that it is well to 
read beyond the headlines. 
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The teacher points out that every head- 
line has to do three things: (i) look well, 
(2) summarize the news, (3) advertise the 
story. 

Pupils gather from acquaintances the 
standard misconceptions concerning news- 
papers and then study newspapers to dis- 
cover the truth or falsity of these concep- 
tions. They gather current criticisms of the 
local newspapers and then set to work to 
find out whether they seem to be justified. 
This is a natural approach to the study of 
how prejudices are born. 

Is the moving picture portrayal of news- 
paper life true? Is there any reliable news- 
paper fiction? Usually one or two local 


* * * 


FORUMS: Public school forums for adults in the 
community have suffered heavy wartime casualties 
in California since their peak year in the state, 
1940-41. So states John R. Brokenshire in Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education. In 1940-41 
there were 111 such forums in operation. Declines 
of 32% in 1941-42, and 17% in 1942-43 left only 
63 forums in action in the latter school year—a 
drop of 43% in two years. Yet, states Mr. Broken- 
shire, sound public opinion is vital to development 
of post-war planning, and no medium is better 
for this purpose than the public-school forums. 


SUPERVISION: High-school teachers certainly 
aren’t in agreement on the kind of supervision they 
would like to have, according to Frank B. Miller's 
study of the opinions of 106 teachers in 10 Ken- 
tucky high schools, reported in Journal of Educa- 
tional Research. For instance, about 24% of the 
teachers felt the supervisor should be a subject- 

—_—-2—___ 

Eprror’s Notre: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 
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newspapermen can be prevailed upon to 
address the class or to submit themselves 
to a group interview. We read the several 
newspaper codes of ethics and discuss the 
ethics of newspapermen as compared with 
workers in other occupations or profes- 
sions. Do certain newspapers live up to the 
codes of the profession more nearly than 
others? We look for specific violations. 
When the class has made all these investi- 
gations, debated all the questions raised, 
and pursued to their conclusion all the side 
issues encountered, we earnestly hope its 
members are in some degree better 
equipped to face life in a world where 
everything is grist for the journalistic mill. 


FINDINGS 


matter specialist; 17% favored an “educational tech- 
nician”; and 59% held out for both types. About 
38% of the teachers wanted a man supervisor; 3% 
favored a woman; and 59% were open-minded on 
that score. About one-third of the teachers wanted 
the supervisor to follow an announced schedule, 
while two-thirds favored an unannounced schedule. 
But 3 rugged individualists think the supervisor 
should come only at the call of the teacher. 


HORATIO: Remember good old Horatio Alger, 
who fed a naive generation such food for thought 
as Bound to Rise and Sink or Swim? Well, this 
Alger used to live at the Children’s Aid Society's 
newsboys house in New York City. Recently the 
Society took an “Alger” poll among the almost 
10,000 members of its boys clubs, reports the New 
York World-Telegram, It was found that only 
8% of the young moderns had ever read an Alger 
book. But 70% of them fully subscribe to the Alger 
ideology—for they checked “hard work” as “count- 
ing most in getting ahead in the world”, Ambition 
was rated the second most important factor in get- 
ting ahead, followed in order by ability to make 
friends, talent, and luck. Only 10% put any faith 
in luck. And 85% feel there is a better chance to 
succeed today than in the past. The World-Tele- 
gram reporter says he noted all of this with a bitter 
and weary smile, and then returned to the world of 
murder, rapine, pillage, arson, tin boxes, free cigars, 
and black markets, 
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Department of ideas, plans and news 
on the high schools’ part in the war 


Paper Is Vital 


Only 3 of every 4 Americans know that paper is 
vital to the war effort—and only 2 of every 4 save 
waste paper regularly, according to an announce- 
ment of the U. S. Victory Waste Paper Executive 
Committee. Some 8,000,000 tons of waste paper must 
be collected this year. But at the present rate only 
6,000,000 tons will be collected. Where to get the 
extra 2,000,000 tons is a problem for the ingenuity 
and effort of our pupils. 


Wartime Contributions of 
Communication Arts 


The Communication Arts and the Victory Corps 
is an 80-page pamphlet of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion which tells of the many ways in which the 
communication arts are making their contribution 
to the war. 

Eleven subject fields are covered—English, speech, 
languages, journalism, dramatics, music, art, graphic 
arts, libraries, radio, and visual education. The 
chapter on each subject field is written by an author 
or authors selected by the leading association in 
that field. Teachers of any one of these subjects will 
find in the pamphlet numerous suggestions, plans, 
activities, and references to source material. 


Price-Control Activities in 
New York City Schools 


“One of the best opportunities through which 
pupils may have a continuing share in the war 
effort is aiding in the control of consumer prices,” 
states John E. Wade, superintendent of schools of 
New York City, in a bulletin concerning the school 
system's school-community program on price-ceiling 
instruction. 

The bulletin says that most high-school children 
are regular purchasers in the local stores for them- 
selves and their parents. They should have an 
understanding of: 

1. The need for establishing ceiling prices. 

2. The need for maintaining these prices. 

3. The official requirement that storekeepers post 
prices. 

4. The importance of consulting price-ceiling 
charts before buying. 
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Two of the bulletin’s suggestions are: 

1. Out of the experiences of the class there should 
rise the materials of instruction and understanding. 
Pupils may list items bought for themselves and 
their families, and check the prices paid by referring 
to ceiling price charts. Such work will develop 
proper buying habits and skills. 

2. It may be desirable to assign specific items for 
research. Price clerks at War Price and Rationing 
Boards are available for information. Visits by 
committees of pupils would be welcome. 


4 Freedoms Reading List 


“The Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter” is 
an annotated reading list for young people, in 
which the recommended books are organized under 
each of the Four Freedoms and each of the eight 
articles of the Atlantic Charter. The list is compiled 
by Dorothy Elizabeth Smith, and is sponsored by 
the National Council of Teachers of English, the 
National Council for the Social Studies, and the 
American Library Association. The pamphlet is 
$2 pages, price 15 cents. It may be ordered from 
the National Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West 68 St., Chicago 21, Ill. 


Detroit’s 12-Lesson Project 
on Pupil War Work 


“Your Part in Winning the War” is the theme of 
a 12-lesson project recently instituted in Detroit 
high schools, reports Michigan Education Journal. 
Because English is the one universally-taken 
subject on the high-school. level, the initial experi- 
ment was undertaken in English classes, on a 
one-period-a-week basis, in Pershing High School. 
Before putting the pian into action, a study 
outline was prepared by Verne Smeltzer, school 
coordinator of civilian defense; Marquis Shattuck, 
director of language instruction; and Manley Irwin, 
division of instruction. The Michigan Council of 
Defense and the State Department of Public In- 
struction cooperated in developing the project. 
In the Pershing High School experiment, the 
cooperation of the student council was enlisted. 
The council encouraged pupils to share the study- 
outline booklet with their parents. Scrap collections 
and war stamp sales were stepped up as a result of 
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the project. Evidences of improved morale are 
found in reports written by pupils of Pershing High 
School and published in the syllabus mimeographed 
for use in the other high schools of the city. 


3 Ways of Avoiding Stamp 
Sales Pressure 


Three principles that schools should apply in 
seeing to it that no pupils are subjected to sales 
pressure in war savings drives are emphasized in 
the new Summer Issue of Schools at War, quarterly 
bulletin of the U. S. Treasury: 

1. Stress the per cent of pupils who cooperate 
rather than the per capita sales. The Treasury 
recommends that goals should not be higher than 
go% pupil participation during a month: “Partici- 
pation may be the purchase of a single stamp, or a 
service in the sale of stamps.” 

2. Avoid class competition based on dollars and 
cents. Pupils tend to use steam-roller tactics if 
competing for sales totals. 

3. Publicize group accomplishments rather than 
the purchases of individuals. 

The bulletin includes articles on working pupils, 
summer plans for school war savings, and the 
brilliant record the schools have made in the Fourth 
War Loan Drive and the “jeep campaigns”. 


Superintendents Report Methods 
of Combatting Delinquency 


What schools are doing to combat juvenile de- 
linquency is reported in Juvenile Delinquency and 
the Schools in Wartime. This new 10-cent pam- 
phlet of the U. S. Office of Education may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C, 

This report is based upon answers of superin- 
tendents of schools in 29 states to a questionnaire. 
Many schools are reported to be attempting to de- 
velop child-guidance services, increase recreation 
facilities, and revise school programs to reduce 
delinquency. Following are some suggestions from 
the pamphlet: 

1. Since the beginnings of a large number of 
delinquency cases can be traced to truancy, schools 
are taking special precautions to investigate ab- 
sences. Greater numbers of check-ups are made 
in parks, movies, and streets. More home calls and 
parent conferences are held. And schools are work- 
ing with local labor departments. 

2. By making recreation programs part of the 
school day, pupils’ interest in school has been in- 
creased. Programs mentioned in the reports range 
from noon-hour community sings and informal 
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afternoon dances, to extensive year-round recreation 
activities, 

3. Giving pupils a feeling of “being in the war” 
by making adjustments to include Victory Garden 
instruction and pre-induction courses in the cur- 
riculum has encouraged constructive interests. Su- 
pervised work-play programs in summer and co- 
operative work-study programs during the school 
year also have discouraged delinquency. 

Chapters of the pamphlet include: What is the 
Problem? Some Typical Situations; What Are the 
Wartime Conditions Contributing to Delinquency?; 
and What Are the Schools Doing About It? 


Local Canning Must Meet 
1944 Shortage 


School lunch programs will have to depend less 
on commercially canned foods, and more on foods 
canned in the community, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

The Government will require canners to set aside 
about 70% of their 1944 production of canned 
fruits, and about 50% of canned vegetables. So 
during the coming school year there may be about 
14,000,000 fewer cases of commercially-canned fruits 
and juices, and 35,000,000 fewer cases of com- 
mercially-canned vegetables available for civilian 
use than in the past school year. 


New War Savings Show is 
Offered to Schools 


“Figure It Out” is a new war-savings show for 
high schools, issued by the Education Section of 
the Treasury Department, suitable for any school 
with a dramatic group and a music department, 
using a cast of from 50 to 250, and “combining an 
educational war message with a lot of fun”. 

Premiere performance of the show was given by 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, High School this spring, 
with admission by stamp and bond purchase. Dr. 
Dina Rees Evans, dramatics director of the school, 
is reported by the Treasury to be enthusiastic 
about the show's value. 

“Figure It Out” is the living-newspaper type of 
production, with songs, dances, simple dialogue, 
slide film and motion pictures. Script and music 
were written by professionals. Free copies may be 
obtained from the Education Section, Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D.C. A complete set 
of material—scripts, songs, orchestration, costume 
pattern, production manual, slide film and motion 
picture—will be sent to any school requesting it, 
if production dates have been scheduled. A summer 
production by school and community organizations 
is suggested by the Treasury. 
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Or—it pays 
to advertise 


of MISS CHALKDUST 


By ROBERT B. NIXON 


OCTOR PENICILLIN must be a very bright 
man,” remarked Mrs. Proudfoot as 

she poured tea for the ladies of the Red 
Cross Chapter. “Why his office walls are 
fairly covered with all the diplomas he has 
earned. I always feel so ignorant after at- 
tempting to read them with what remains 
of my high-school Latin. And I do feel so 
confident when I enter his office. A man of 
his caliber just can’t help but cure me of 
my mysterious illness with all that knowl- 
edge in his head. Why my husband's most 
common colds fairly vanish under his skill- 
ful treatment. John calls him ‘our miracle 
man’ when he writes his check each month.” 
“Well, you know that was the way we 
felt when I consulted Mr. Tome, our iaw- 
yer, after that accident. Most of what he 
told us about what had to be done to win 
the case was saturated with terms I didn’t 
understand. It all sounded like a doctor's 
prescription,” Mrs. Lawsuit interrupted, 
anxious to get the floor. “But I supposed he 
knew his business. And he certainly did if 
you can judge from the way he made those 
dreadful people pay through the nose. Of 


Eprror’s Note: The “honors” of Miss 
Chalkdust are her certificates, diplomas, 
and degrees. And Mr. Nixon believes that 
teachers should frame and display their 
honors prominently for the patrons to see. 
In short, if that is good advertising for doc- 
tors and lawyers, the author feels, it’s good 
publicity for teachers, too, Just see how 
Miss Chalkdust’s prestige rose in the com- 
munity when she decided that “it pays to 
advertise”. Mr. Nixon teaches in Radnor 
High School, Wayne, Pa. 


course Mr. Tome has taken much graduate 
work in law. I guess that’s why he wins his 
cases and can charge the fees he does.” 

“You should see Doctor Spinespanker’s 
office,” quietly remarked Mrs. Maladjust- 
ment. “Every summer he attends a gradu- 
ate course and comes home with a new 
certificate of some sort. And with each cer- 
tificate you see some new expensiv equip- 
ment of use to a chiropractor in h:; work. 
People flock to his office for treatment. He 
even has autographed photographs of fa- 
mous and well-known people he has “ured. 
Every one of them genuine. I onc® told 
him he never had to paper or pai&t his 
office because the walls were so covered with 
evidences of his accomplishments. /t cer- 
tainly is good to go to men who really are 
qualified to handle one’s problems.” \ 

“Isn't it the custom for all professional 
people to—to use an unprofessional word— 
advertise to the public that they have the 
right to serve us? If you go to an optician 
you see an array of certificates of member- 
ships in various organizations of opticians, 
together with their diplomas. Why even 
my hairdresser has a little framed certificate 
hung in the booth to show the Department 
of Public Instruction approves of her. And 
you can go into any drug store and discover 
the pharmacist has the right to fill your 
prescriptions,” added Mrs. Ben Around. 
Then jokingly she went on, “Even a 
plumber has to be registered, and get a 
‘merit badge’ for knowing all about pipes. 
So we call him in to fix our pipes.” 

Miss Chalkdust, teacher of mathematics 
in Bandwagon Heights High School, re- 
mained silent throughout the discussion. 
She feared some of the ladies might become 
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education conscious, as had happened on 
previous occasions, and inquire why her 
profession seldom or never displayed its 
“merit badges”. Miss Chalkdust had a few 
“merit badges”, and she squirmed inwardly 
until the meeting adjourned. 

Arriving at her boarding house she went 
to her room, opened her trunk, and exca- 
vated from its contents the yellowing sheep- 
skins which had cost her hundreds of hours 
of time to earn and many months’ wages. 
“T'll take a hint, and also a chance,” she 
said, as she wrapped them carefully and 
addressed a letter to a picture framer in 
nearby Bigtown. 

Before tidying up for dinner, Miss Chalk- 
dust planned her campaign. As she patted 
the powder on her nose and dabbed the 
rouge on her cheeks she said to herself, 
“That ought to do it.” 

Strangely, Miss Chalkdust’s campaign 
“did do it”. The public estimate of Miss 
Chalkdust’s qualifications for the training 
of erring offspring and her ability to drill 
in the binomial theorem increased in pro- 


portion to the numbers of parents visiting 
her room for conference. 


Prior to hanging her shingles (her secret 
term for the diplomas and certificates) Miss 
Chalkdust had interviewed all parents in 
the principal's office. Now the secretary was 
requested to send visitors to her room. 
Those who had to wait found a chair near 
the door—and near Miss Chalkdust’s wall 
display. No parent could miss these neatly- 
framed evidences of competence. 

“Why, Miss Chalkdust,” gushed Mrs. 
Pestybrat to the mathematics teacher who 
had complained of Phyllis Portulaca’s de- 
linquencies in handling the x, y, z for- 
mulae. “I never suspected you knew so 
much about psychology. I thought you only 
knew about mathematics. I shall speak to 
Phyllis Portulaca like a Dutch Uncle. And 
I know her father will not approve of her 
inattention and behavior. Just let us know 
if we can do anything to help.” 

“I never knew you were a graduate of 
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Corntassle High School. You know Mr. 
Razzschule is forever reminding me of the 
standards they had there when he was a 
boy. It must be a wonderful institution. I 
just know George will understand why you 
make our Junior toe the mark. Mr. Razz- 
schule says there is only one place to pre- 
pare a boy for college and that’s his old 
high school. How relieved he will be when 
I tell him you have all the traditions of 
which he is so proud,” gurgled Mrs. Razz- 
schule as she left, casting a last glance at 
the awe-inspiring parchments. 

“It certainly must have taken a lot of 
study and work to get that Teachers Col- 
lege Diploma, Miss Chalkdust,” calmly re- 
marked Mr. Storm at the close of a very 
peaceful interview, although he had prom- 
ised his wife to tear the place apart when 
he left for his interview at Bandwagon 
Heights High. 

“You know I'm only a hardware store 
man, but I read the New York Times and 
often see Teachers College mentioned. 
They certainly know their business there. 
Why if I was to criticize and question your 
methods it would be like me telling our 
doctor he didn’t know his business. Don't 
worry about Rusty any more, I'll settle his 
hash.” 

“You mean to tell me,” queried Mr. 
Stuffittite, the town upholsterer, after a 
reading of Miss Chalkdust'’s state certificate, 
“that you can teach English and social stud- 
ies besides mathematics? Say, that certif- 
icate is signed by Charlie Penman, our 
state superintendent. Charlie and I were 
pals when kids up in Flattop Flats. If he 
says you know all them things I’ve got to 
believe it. He would never sign anything 
which wasn’t straight. I'll take a few kinks 
out of young Achilles’ spine if he gives any 
more trouble when you take care of the 
English classes when Miss Verb is missing.” 

“Why don’t you apply for Mr. Trub- 
beledwaters’ job when he retires next year?” 
suggested Mrs. Politico, after one of her 
frequent interviews concerning Tampala’s 
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problems. “I see you have a Secondary 
School Principal's Certificate. I think you 
would make a fine principal.” 

“Well, there are other people who must 
decide that,” answered Miss Chalkdust as 
she beamed Mrs. Politico out the door. 

And so Miss Chalkdust found she was 
becoming respected as an educator in Band- 
wagon Heights. Parents turned to her for 
opinions on educational problems. Princi- 
pal Trubbeledwaters, when he retired, did 
not recommend Miss Chalkdust as his suc- 
cessor, It was a job for a man. But she was 
made dean, doing a principal’s work at 
more salary. 

Some of the other faculty members 
twitted Miss Chalkdust when they first saw 
her “shingles” in her room. But oddly, as 
Bertha Chalkdust became a respected edu- 
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cator in Bandwagon Heights, other faculty 
members consuited the picture framers, 

Strangely, the adolescents of Bandwagon 
found new objects of hero-worship right at 
their doorstep. How Bertha was amused, 
following a group of youngsters to assembly 
one day, to hear a tousle-headed, jitter-bug 
hellion argue loudly with a friend, “She 
does so know her stuff—and so do the rest. 
I'll bet there ain’t another school around 
for fifty miles that has a faculty with as 
much brains as ours. They've been places 
and know things.” 

During the assembly Bible-reading 
Bertha couldn't help but say to herself, “It 
does work, just as it does for the preachers, 
doctors, lawyers and the rest. It pays to 
HANG UP YOUR SHINGLE. In fact, it 
ought to be a law.” 


Pretended Economy 


During the calerdar year of 1942 only a little over 
1% of school expenses went for textbooks. An ex- 
penditure of 2% would provide every school with 
rich new materials of instruction. 

When a school executive urges that funds are 
lacking for textbooks, he is really pretending to 
economize in a field where the total economy could 
be only a little over 1%. 

Unfortunately for publishers, the textbook has 
been widely advertised as a very real expense to the 
schools. 

It is true that the public is restless about the 
amount of money spent for education. On the aver- 
age 20%, of the local tax money goes for education. 
Of this large fraction 65% to 75% goes properly to 
teachers’ salaries. 

It will readily be seen that these percents are so 
much higher than the small 1% to 2% for textbooks 


——_ 


Eprror’s Note: THe CiLearinc House has pub- 
lished from time to time various opinions of teach- 
ers concerning textbooks. Herewith, we present a 
publisher's opinion on textbooks and their place in 
the school budget. This short article is reprinted 
from The Circuit, house organ of Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston, Mass. 


that any economy in textbooks could affect teachers’ 
salaries very little. 

A true economis: watches the large expenditures, 
and there are many of these outside of teachers’ 
salaries. School equipment, for example, costs twice 
as much as textbooks. 

After all, the schools exist to give the pupils in- 
formation in the various courses studied. This in- 
formation comes in best form in a textbook. 

It is true that a good teacher can supplement a 
poor textbook. It is unjust, however, to insist upon 
this point to the extent of penalizing the good 
teacher with a poor textbook. 

Especially in time of war it is important that 
parents should have confidence that the books are 
giving their children the latest information. 

The advertisements of the aircraft companies are 
good examples of this expectation. They read, “Your 
child will bring home a new geography this year.” 

Not only in geography, but in social studies, 
science and mathematics, young Americans have the 
right to study from new books this year. 

The shortage of teachers and the shifting of the 
teaching personnel from one place to another make 
it important that pupils and teachers should have 
the benefit of up-to-date textbooks with a complete 
service of workbooks and teachers’ manuals. 


Wi 








READING RACE: 


Is it sound education to “push pupils roughly 


By 
WENDALL W. HANER 


HE TEACHER HAS SELECTED a fine book. 

Ideas are packed in it like chocolates 
in a box—individually wrapped in glisten- 
ing language and each with the finest flavor, 
form, and coloring which a great author 
can impart. 

And now the pupils are lined up, figura- 
tively “on their mark”. At a given signal 
they are turned loose on the book with all 
the panting, pell-mell approach of a pie- 
eating contest, to gobble and splash their 
way from here to there in as short a time 
as possible. Hurry, hurry—250, 300, 350, 
400 words per minute! Did you increase 
your reading speed—or did you relax and 
try to enjoy the story! 

One doesn’t come to know and love his 
neighbors by racing along the street shout- 
ing the numbers on their houses. Great 
symphonies don’t sound well played at 
breakneck speed. No musician would em- 
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Eprror’s Note: The author feels that 
many teachers are emphasizing speed in 
reading beyond the point where it “pays 
off’. Books are written to convey thought 
and feeling, and not to provide racetracks 
for pupils’ eyes. And so, reasons Mr. Haner, 
the important things are still that pupils 
fully comprehend what they read, and ap- 
preciate it. If any CLEARING House readers 
overemphasize speed in reading in their 
classes, we suggest that they read this ar- 
ticle thoughtfully and slowly, with leisurely 
pauses to muse over the ideas in each pare- 
graph. The author teaches in St. Joseph, 
Mich., High School. 


down the slippery slide of speed reading”? 


ploy that tempo for creating love of fine 
music, Perhaps our speed-up in reading is, 
in many a case, making the pupil a literary 
bull-in-the-china-sshop and a stranger to 
words, which can be windows into new 
worlds as well as mere spokes in a whirling 
wheel. 

Our words are emotionally-toned things 
with fine distinctions and connotations and 
subtle shadings of meaning. Too often while 
the author is using them painstakingly and 
expertly to develop the mood, the speed- 
reader races ahead into a mental muddle, 
with no time for even the tiniest emotion 
to emerge as he goes. His haste and his 
cramming can result only in literary in- 
digestion. 

We hear youth criticized for being super- 
ficial and blasé. Could we not give the 
pupil a chance to feel deeply and develop 
appreciation by leading him carefully and 
thoughtfully through fine reading material 
instead of pushing him roughly down the 
slippery slide of speed-reading? 

Musing goes with perusing. It blends 
with it naturally and with great profit. 
There must be time for analysis of the ideas 
encountered and a resulting new synthesis 
of related ideas for richer understanding 
and creative and inventive thought. Imagi- 
nation must have the opportunity to glory 
in and grow with the brilliant colorings 
and majestic landscapes discovered along 
the reading road. 

Reasonable speed in reserve when emer- 
gency demands it—yes. But can’t we also 
give the pupil pride and pleasure in hang- 
ing this sign on his book: Slow Reader at 
Work—Exploring and Enjoying it! 
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How Alfred Vail Junior High 
MAKES THE NEWS 


By 
JAMES M. LYNCH, JR. 


HE NEWSPAPER publicity program of 

Vail Junior High School has been effec- 
tive because it has been continuous. And 
it has been continuous because, when the 
obvious and routine items fail, and there is 
“no news”, we tap the less obvious sources 
and find good material that can be turned 
into news. 

Can you blame people today for feeling 
that school is four or five hours of musical 
comedy rehearsal, followed by basketball or 
baseball practice? Athletics, dramatics and 
music organizations of the schools have ab- 
sorbed too large a share of the school-news 
space in the local papers. We must replace 
this distorted picture with one emphasizing 
pupil programs and achievement, methods 
of instruction and pupil health, according 
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Eprror’s Note: In the course of this arti- 
cle, Mr. Lynch mentions one or two dozen 
ideas for news stories, all of which have 
obtained newspaper publicity for the Al- 
fred Vail Junior High School, Morris 
Plains, N.J., where the author teaches and 
is in charge of publicity. This editor would 
like to add a word. A working reporter's 
definition of news is “anything that people 
will read with interest”. Almost every school 
is full of news stories, waiting for someone 
to recognize their “news angles”. A famous 
New York City editor, the story goes, used 
to get rid of young would-be reporters by 
telling them to go out to Central Park and 
get a story about the grass. For years this 
brush-off worked. But one day an applicant 
took the gag seriously, studied the grass for 
news angles, and came back with a first-class 
news story. 


to a nation-wide survey of the school-inter- 
ests of adults. Teachers themselves and 
their hobbies often make interesting “copy” 
and are of aid to such a program in that 
they humanize the profession. 

“Patrons of the school wish most to know 
what their children are learning, how they 
are being taught, what results are achieved 
and how the schools affect the physical wel- 
fare of their children,” one authority in the 
field of school interpretation has stated. 

At the moment newspapers like every 
other business have been forced to curtail 
their output somewhat, but they are still 
looking for news. There are many stories 
about the schools which their readers want 
and which they will print if they know 
about them. When conditions are normal, 
an effective means of “putting over” a 
school public relations program via the 
newspapers is to secure an allotment of 
space once each week and to keep it filled 
with news of interest to the readers. 

Who is to write the material? That de- 
pends entirely on local circumstances. The 
writer’s experience has shown that some- 
one must be given the job as a definite re- 
sponsibility. This public relations man 
must definitely be a “live wire”, one who 
is tremendously interested in his school 
His job will be to solicit information from 
pupils, teachers and administrators alike; 
therefore, he must be energetic to a high 
degree. He must have a “nose for news” 
and the diligence to keep after it so that his 
material stays “alive”. He must keep the 
philosophy of his school ever before him 
and must be willing to give credit where 
credit is due. 

The principal of the school would cer- 
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tainly fill the bill as “reporter”; but for 
administrative purposes it might be far bet- 
ter to interest a teacher who has the ability 
to write; so that the principal can more 
objectively judge the value of each story. 

Feature stories, of course, catch the eye 
of the public more than a column. But the 
latter, coming regularly, has an advantage 
in that readers know when to look for it. 
It frequently happens that newspapers de- 
sire to have their own staff members write 
“big” articles. If so, it is necessary that con- 
tacts be maintained with local reporters in 
order that they may be provided with mate- 
rial for these writeups as frequently as they 
can use it. 

A practical illustration of these ideas can 
be found at the Alfred Vail Junior High 
School, Morris Plains, N.J., where such a 
school interpretation program has been car- 
ried on for seven years. Hundreds of feature 
stories, touching every subject in the cur- 
riculum, and every activity the school has 
put on, have been written—along with a 
weekly column which has contained shorter 
articles and news and notes about various 
extracurricular organizations. 

School activities with a bearing on the 
war-effort have, of course, been good copy 
since Pearl Harbor. Considerable space, for 
example, was given Vail Junior High 
School when it raised its “Minute Man 
Flag” in a public ceremony. Since this 
school was one of the first in New Jersey to 
qualify for this award, prominent local offi- 
cials attended and lauded the student body 
and teachers. The result was “front page” 
under a two-column head. 

A coincidence during the 4th War Loan 
Drive proved of benefit to that campaign in 
particular, and the school as well. The “4- 
Star Club” entered a nationwide contest to 
pick the “Junior 10 Best Pictures of 1943”. 
For a prize one of the youngsters received 
the knitting bag carried by Bette Davis in 
the film, “Watch on the Rhine”. And as 
luck would have it, that was the photoplay 
used in a special “War Bond Show”. The 
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bag was loaned to the theatre sponsoring 
the “benefit” and it was placed on display 
in a show window of a large department 
store. Since the story obviously had intri- 
guing aspects, it created wide-spread interest. 

Other war-time events which were given 
wide coverage included the “Eat Better for 
Victory” campaign sponsored by the home- 
economics classes; the art department's 
poster contest under the auspices of the 
Woman's Club to stimulate the sale of bonds 
and stamps; and on one occasion a lengthy 
feature story summarized the way such 
courses as mathematics, English, geography 
and science, working with the Junior Red 
Cross, prepared the youngsters for the 
world-at-war, 

Of course the unusual “angle” is some- 
thing a harassed city editor reads his eyes 
out hoping for, and any material so written 
will meet with his immediate favor. For 
example, a few months ago, a Junior Red 
Cross member enclosed her name and ad- 
dress on a slip of paper in a small box 
destined for overseas. Months later she re- 
ceived a reply from a 12-year-old English 
girl stating how surprised she was to re- 
ceive the “very welcome present.” It was 
even more appreciated, the letter said with 
simple pathos, because “it arrived shortly 
after news that my mother’s home had been 
bombed.” That made news. 

Contests in the school have proved uni- 
formly good for several writeups each, and 
have aroused a great deal of interest—espe- 
cially when they “tied in” with ordinary 
class work, a phase of the curriculum sel- 
dom publicized. 

Honors accorded the pupils is another 
field for one desirous of writing school pub- 
licity. We have annually run feature stories 
and pictures on our Student Council offi- 
cers, yearbook staff heads, and “skills 
champs” in boys’ physical education. These, 
coming at regular intervals, have aided in 
keeping our school affairs constantly before 
the “public eye.” 

One of the biggest stories in months told 
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of the Kayak Klub, an organization of ap- 
proximately 25 boys, each of whom com- 
pleted or was completing one of those can- 
vas “Eskimo canoes”. The immensity of 
the project, with 25 of these boats being 
built at the same time, proved an interest- 
ing point, enabling the reporter to go to 
considerable length describing the construc- 
tion of the boat as well as the kind and 
amount of material used. Photos of the 
“launching” of the first boat completed 
added considerably to the news value of 
the release. 

The teachers, as individuals, provide nu- 
merous stories which gain more than nor- 
mal reader-interest because usually the in- 
structors are known to hundreds of towns- 
people as well as former pupils. Before the 
War, one of our teachers exchanged posi- 
tions with a Hawaiian girl and both the 
“old and the new” meant headlines aplenty. 
Much space has also been secured for ac- 
counts of testimonial dinners, results of the 
annual election of Teacher Association of- 
ficers, announcement of the publication of 
books written by local teachers, and of ar- 
ticles by them in educational magazines. 

Last come the miscellaneous items which 
crop up throughout the year and are val- 
uable because they’re “opportunistic”. A 
few selected headlines will illustrate: 


A Water 


Carnivals are held frequently in high schools, 
but few are located in places which make water 
carnivals practicable. In a number of high schools 
which are near a body of water, a water carnival 
is a unique event. An illustration of how successful 
it is in certain high schools is illustrated by the 
water carnival of the North High School, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

At this school a water carnival is one of the most 
interesting events held during the entire year. The 
grounds are adjacent to a river which is kept at 
a permanent level by a dam. This furnishes ample 
space for boating and canoeing. The high school 
owns nine canoes which are used as part of the 
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“Spring Festival of Music Held”, “Good 
Will Day Marked”, “Straw Vote Shows 
Willkie in Lead”, “National President 
Speaks to 150 at Boy Rangers’ Father and 
Son Dinner”, “Norman Hill, Former Six- 
Day Bike Champ, Addresses Students on 
Safety”, and “Township Opened Hanover 
Avenue School Thirty Years Ago”. 

As to the length of the articles, this nat- 
urally varied widely. The average size of 
the weekly column was 17 column-inches, 
while the feature stories ranged up to a 
column and a half of a normal size, 8-col- 
umn newspaper. 

Such a program takes time and energy to 
keep going. It’s hard work, as any who have 
tried it will vouch. But somebody in each 
school will have to be interested enough 
and willing to tackle the job, if that school 
is going to enjoy the confidence and well- 
wishes of the community. 

Let's give Mr. and Mrs, Average Amer- 
ican a chance to read more about their 
schools than just “Superintendent So-and- 
So reported the monthly attendance to be 
99-97% and there being no further business 
...” or “Morrisville High School Still Un- 
defeated” or “Students Feverishly Prepare 
Pirate Musical”. Our schools do all that 
and more. Let’s take our light from under 
a bushel. 
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Carnival? 


instruction in the daily gymnasium classes. These 
are used in the annual water carnival. Business con- 
cerns, as well as pupil organizations, enter floats 
in the carnival. Flood lights make it a highly 
picturesque scene. Last year there were twenty 
floats entered in the carnival, and over twenty- 
thousand people in attendance. 

If your high school is located on a river or suit- 
able body of water, try planning a water carnival 
as an event on the activities calendar. You will find 
that it is not only a way to raise money to give 
the activities program a boost, but also a means 
of providing recreation for the entire community.— 
O. E. Bonecutrer in School Activities. 

















TEACHERS IN OZ 


Concerning a recent novel about teachers 


By KATHRYN H. MARTIN 


HAVE JUST FINISHED (Thank God!) a 
book called Friday, Thank God! by a 
new author named Fern Rives. Please, Miss 
Rives, where did you find those teachers? 
Because I’m going there, but definitely. 
Away... away... to never-never land, 
where principals are virile gods who decide 
to divorce their wives for raven-haired 
beauties who have been married to French- 
men; where gym teachers have green eyes 
and bronze hair (laugh throatily, too); 
where cats are named Alphonse. My life is 
just a vast, uncharted waste from now on. 
I simply must ga on a crusade for a prin- 
cipal like Jefferson Ward, and no kidding. 
Most people seem to think that teaching 
in a winter resort might be a bit on the 
glamorous side, but since reading this opus, 
I am rather dashed. Teachers in small, 
quiet towns are very likely to go out and 
quietly slit their throats. The conservative 
life is hard enough to bear without these 
glimpses into a mad opium dream of peda- 
gogy. 
Do you know something, my long-endur- 
ing buddies of the chalk and eraser union? 
When I wake up on Friday morning, I don’t 
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Epiror’s Note: Miss Martin is poking 
fun at Friday, Thank God! by Fern Rives, 
a recent book that revolves around the 
doings of certain faculty members in a 
large-city high school. Since “Fern Rives” 
is the pen name of two teachers or former 
teachers in the New York City school sys- 
tem, the local reviewers took it for granted 
that the book attempted to portray life in 
one of the city’s high schools. Miss Martin 
teaches in Palm Springs, Cal., High School. 


worry about whether I’m going to get a 
word or a smile from my principal, because 
I get that every day. And if I’m in a de- 
mented mood I don’t have to have it. In 
other words, he’s a regular guy. He’s around 
when you need him. 

I suppose it’s too bad that he hasn't 
wicked sparks in his eyes, like Jefferson 
Ward, but he hasn't. He can look the board 
in the eye, or anyone at all. He can make 
me feel like a lady, and he can make bel- 
ligerent adolescents deflate to their normal 
size. He can also look the other way. Oh 
dear, no glamor! 

Well, and there’s the little matter of what 
I do after I get to school. I never run the 
comb through my shining black hair, or 
even my mousey brown hair, because there 
isn’t time. And I never, never put my arm 
around pupils’ shoulders or call them 
“dear”. Something must have been missing 
in that Ed. Psych. course. 

I feel deficient. I let the kids in so they can 
sit on the heaters and grab the U. S. history 
book and cram. They're always about ten 
jumps ahead of me, and ask terrible ques- 
tions that aren’t in the book. No one ever 
accuses me of Communism or any other 
ism; perhaps because I nearly expire “cov- 
ering the book” alone. 

Now, Miss Rives, when it comes to your 
heroine's relations with humanity in gen- 
eral, I am panting from trying to keep up. 
If I ever did have my students over for tea 
(God save the mark!) and wore a “lovely 
old robe of dull gold satin”, they would be 
dead ducks. The best I could manage would 
be my candlewick bathrobe, or my better 
fitting slacks. And if they thanked me with 
a poem—really a poem—it would be a 
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beautiful last moment, indeed it would. 
Has any student ever referred to my domi- 
cile as a “glimpse into the infinite”? Huh- 
uh. 

This matter of clothes and loot deserves 
more than a passing remark. Has any man 
ever given me a “brilliant Chinese lounging 
robe” and ended up by buying me a house 
and garden? He has not. Do men ever buy 
me sprays of small white orchids or lilies 
of the valley? Do I ever survey my shining 
figure in the mirror and find that a dress 
is more stunning than I remembered? I am 
gritting my teeth. 

My students give me gum, and the men 
I know (mostly army officers), come and sit 
around the house and never give me any- 
thing. Sometimes they say, “How about a 
movie?”” and once one brought me some 
steel wool from the P.X. As for telling me 
that I have “eyes like grey fire”—they don’t. 
And I don't. 

My colleagues, too, are singularly unfeel- 
ing. Not one of them has ever laid her cool 
cheek against mine, or moaned at the idea 
of losing me to some horrible man. They 
even curse at me on evenings when too 
many women clutter up the scene, and con- 
nive at getting me a date so I'll stop snap- 
ping and wrinkling my forehead. They 


Inadequate 


Only one person in seven over twenty-five years 
of age in the United States has been graduated from 
high school; only one of twenty-five was ever 
graduated from a four-year college; only forty-six 
out of every one hundred over twenty-five years 
of age have had from five to eight years of grade 
school education. Thorndike in his most recent 
study on “the appraisal of goodness of cities and 
states” indicates that the median level of schooling 
for persons 25 years and over varies from 6.6 years 
in one of the southern states to 99 years in 
California. 

Stuart Chase in his recent book on Goals for 
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never bury their bright heads against my 
knee, and as for this “Darling, I can’t bear 
to see you cry” business—such quivering 
moments are not in my ken. Evidently my 
colleagues are calloused creatures. 

But I have one point in common with 
your charming heroine, Miss Rives; I like 
teaching. Now don’t get me wrong. Never 
in my life have I been privileged to feel my 
“heart sing at the spontaneous evidence of 
affection” from the younger set. My heart 
does something, every few years, but the af- 
fection part invariably involves an unro- 
mantic adult of the opposite sex. Banal, 
isn’t it? 

As for receiving “affection and enthusi- 
asm which flowed in such abundance from 
the adolescent heart”—steady, there. I might 
become profane out of sheer lack of other 
words. If my students look indulgent, I am 
grateful. I stand there humbly, bracing 
myself for a devastating wisecrack, plough- 
ing through acres of indifference to gain the 
moment of genuine interest. 

To like teaching is to admit oneself a 
freak, so let’s not shout about it, please. 
Everyone has a right to his own peculiarities. 
Zoo-keepers like animals, nuns fret not at 
their convent’s narrow room, and I like 
teaching. Now we'll tiptoe quietly away. 


Schooling 


America has very aptly pointed out in this whole 
matter of educational preparation that “of all 
Americans 25 years of age or over almost 60 per 
cent have never gone beyond the grade school; more 
than 13 per cent have never gone beyond the fourth 
grade; and 4 pe- cent have never gone to school.” 

Yes, as common as the public schools of America 
are, we have still failed to give every boy and every 
girl what ought to be a minimum, a high-school 
education. In fact, even today hardly more than 
70 per cent of those who ought to be in some high 
school, are there.—CarMon Ross in Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 





Evaluating Pupil Participation in 


. SCHOOL CONTROL 


C. C. HARVEY 


WENTY QUESTIONS are here offered 
which you may find useful in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of a plan of pupil 
participation in school government and 
control. They were compiled from several 
books and articles, suggestions made by 
sponsors of councils, the “Evaluative Cri- 
teria” of the Cooperative Study of Second- 
ary-School Standards, and the Student 
Council Handbook. The questions follow: 
1. How extensive is the responsibility of 
pupils for their own conduct? 

2. How well do the pupils accept their 
responsibilities as indicated by what they 
actually do? 

3. Is the organization significant and im- 
portant in the lives of all pupils? Does it 
deal with genuine, concrete problems? 

4. Is it desired by teachers and pupils? 

5. Is it representative of all interests? 
Does it unify the life of the school? 

6. Is it an educational ideal or a mechan- 
ical form of organization? Does it con- 
tribute to the personality and social growth 
of the participating pupils? 

7. Does it grow and extend its respon- 
sibilities and influence as the interests of 
the pupils grow and develop? 

8. Does it serve as a positive educational 
force rather than merely a negative dis- 
ciplinary device? 

g. Are teachers, pupils, and parents thor- 
oughly acquainted with the organization 
and its work? 


Hh --— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Harvey for five years 
was executive secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Student Councils. He now 
teaches in Nyssa, Ore. 


10. Is it intended that the organization 
shall be a real, important agency or just a 
camouflage? 

11. Are the affairs of the school better 
planned and more effectively managed as a 
result of the work of the student-govern- 
ment organization? 

12. Does it try to develop the public’s 
interest in the school and its ideals? 

1g. Is the organization a center of the 
allied activities of the school? Are its ac- 
tivities coordinated—without overlapping 
or conflict—with those of other organiza- 
tions in the school? 

14. Do the experiences which pupils re- 
ceive in the organization carry over into 
participation in community affairs? 

15. Does it create better cooperation and 
a closer relationship between faculty and 
pupils? Does its work result in a happier 
atmosphere about the school? 

16. Is the plan of organization of the 
type best adapted and suited to the condi- 
tions in your school? 

17. Is the size of the organization adapted 
to the situation in your school? Are ar- 
rangements for the time, place, and pro- 
cedure of meetings satisfactory? 

19. Does the organization exchange ideas 
with other schools, initiate new projects 
from time to time, and encourage worthy 
activities and enterprises in the school and 
the community? 

20. Does it have a rigid schedule which 
is followed in routine fashion from year to 
year, or does it have a well planned and 
fiexible program which can be adapted to 
new conditions? For example, is it adapting 
its program to wartime conditions and par- 
ticipating in activities which aid the war? 
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LET THEM 


GRADUATE 


I am winning the gratitude of former pupils in 
service by helping them to earn their diplomas 
By HAROLD O. SPEIDEL 


AVE YOU EXPLORED the possibilities for 
TE | awarding high-school diplomas to 
boys in the armed services? I have—and 
seldom have I done anything which has 
given me so much joy and satisfaction. The 
possibilities referred to are those opened 
by a bulletin printed by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals. 
This was developed from a study made by 
a National Committee to determine what, 
if any, secondary-school credit should be 
given for educational experience in mili- 
tary service. 

Have you ever had a boy get to the end 
of his senior year, fail two subjects, and not 
have enough credits to graduate? Have any 
of your boys had to quit school at the end 
of eleventh grade and go to work—sure they 
would never get a diploma? Have you 
written to any of those boys and told them 
that now they can get a diploma? Have 
you received their joyous and surprised 
replies? If you have, you know of what I 


—— 


Epitor’s Note: Many states now allow 
high schools to give diplomas to former 
pupils now in the services, based upon work 
done outside the school—provided they 
had completed the eleventh grade. Mr. 
Speidel has spent time in making contact 
with former pupils who can qualify—and in 
this article he allows us to see just how 
highly they value the opportunity. They 
realize the value of a high-school diploma 
in the competition for jobs and advance- 
ment. Mr. Speidel is supervising principal 
of Pine Grove Borough School District, 
Pine Grove, Pa. 


am writing. If you have never had these 
experiences, you have one of the greatest 
thrills of your teaching career coming to 
you. 

Last fall I heard Paul Elicker discuss this 
problem at a meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the Secondary-School Principals’ 
Association. At the same time, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania 
authorized granting high-school credit for 
military experience. 

I could hardly wait to get home. One of 
our boys had been drafted at the end of 
eleventh grade; another had enlisted in the 
Navy during the summer before his senior 
year. Neither ever expected to receive a 
diploma although each wanted one. I wrote 
both boys and told them of it. One replied, 
“I was so happy when I got your letter, a 
lump came in my throat.” 

Both these boys received letters from their 
commanding officers certifying to the com- 
pletion of their basic training. The letters 
reached me one day and, by return mail, 
out went a letter to them certifying them 
as “High School Graduates”. 

Then there is a boy who stopped school 
at the end of eleventh grade in 1939 and 
went to work in the factory. He had been 
a satisfactory pupil, but he just could not 
stay with us. Now he had been in the Army 
for more than a year. I wrote and told him 
he needed four credits to be graduated, 
and that he should write to the Armed 
Forces Institute. 

Here is what he said in reply: “I received 
your letter this week while out on bivouac 
and was unable to write any sooner. Your 
news was the greatest I have heard of in 
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Let THEM GRADUATE: A SERVICE TO SERVICE Boys 555 


a long time and I certainly will take advan- 
tage of this opportunity. Not having that 
high-school diploma has held me back sev- 
eral times since I left school.” (And he is a 
sergeant.) 

Within one month, the Armed Forces In- 
stitute sent me a report of his training— 
thirteen weeks’ recruit training and twelve 
months as a surgical technician. A high- 
school graduate pays good money to learn 
to be an operating-room assistant and 
anesthetist—that’s what he is. We gave him 
two credits for basic training and four for 
his other training. Today he is a “High 
School Graduate”. 

“Thanks a million for giving me this 
opportunity, and I am forever grateful.” 

Several years ago we had a funny, skinny, 
cross-eyed, irresponsible boy by the name of 
Martin. Unsatisfactory home conditions 
finally proved too much for him, and he 
left home and school to go to work. That 
was seven years ago and I hadn't seen him 
for at least five years. I managed to get his 
address and wrote to him—at an Anti-Air- 
craft Unit in Connecticut. 

“This means more to me than anything 
else at the present and is apt to, without a 
question, be very helpful in my future wel- 
fare,” he replied. 

One night a soldier came up to me at a 
basketball game. He was tall and well-built, 
and wore glasses. His uniform was well 
cared for. He offered his hand and intro- 
duced himself as Martin: “I’m working on 


When Picking Teachers 


When picking teachers, I try to pick them for 
their common sense. A Phi Beta Kappa key is not 
nearly as important as good sense. We had one 
teacher who had everything he was going to do for 
the year in a notebook—before he ever saw the 
school, let alone the student body. He proudly dis- 
played the notebook to me. But he had no better 
sense than to call me into his classroom to discipline 
his students.—JuLiA M, Doucury in California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education. 


that matter, Mr. Speidel, and I think it will 
soon be taken care of.” To take care of 
“that matter” means that he must take 
courses in English and American History 
from the Armed Forces Institute. 

It was natural, I suppose, that the boys 
should be grateful to me, and yet I was not 
responsible for their good fortune; the na- 
tional committee that studied the problem 
and made recommendations should receive 
their thanks. I was an instrument of that 
committee and it was up to me to see that 
every boy who wanted the opportunity to 
get a diploma, should have it. 

How could I determine who would be 
able to earn a diploma? I spoke to several 
student groups in school and told them 
about the possibilities, and a number of 
pupils came in to learn if a brother would 
be eligible. In some cases, he was; in others, 
not, because I am limited to eight in the 
amount of credits I can grant. 

I went through the file of non-graduates 
and found almost fifty who could earn 
diplomas by military service. I have written 
to twenty-five and told them of the oppor- 
tunity. I feel that I should write; they may 
never know about it if I don’t tell them. 
I am not trying to garner a great number 
of high school graduates; I am merely trying 
to make it possible for those who are inter- 
ested enough to try, to call themselves 
“High School Graduates” and probably 
qualify for further promotion in the service 
because of it. 


Any Good Ideas? 


No time to write in diary last month. Too busy 
worrying how I'll pay back what I borrowed from 
the Credit Union to live on last summer in time 
to borrow more to pay my income tax, and also 
eat and make my school system proud of me in 
the war chest drive. Now cheerful about the whole 
thing. Will do something to make myself indis- 
pensable to the powers-that-be and get a bonus. 
The only flaw in the idea is—what?—Erra E. 
Preston in New Jersey Educational Review. 





= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


NEA: A 5-year plan to increase membership in 
the National Education Association to 800,000, 
which is more than three times the present enrol- 
ment, has been recommended by the Executive 
Committee of the Association. This would be accom- 
plished by a “quota system, designed to distribute 
responsibility equitably among the various state 
associations”. If the NEA could reach a membership 
of 800,000, says the Executive Committee, it would 
have 90%, of the nation's teachers, and there could 
be “one United Education Association”. An increase 
in the present $2 membership dues also is proposed. 
With additional income, a 10-point program could 
be adopted. This would include enlarging and 
improving the Journal; increasing the research pro- 
gram; financing of more aggressive work by com- 
mittees and commissions; increasing attention to 
urgent problems of rural education and Negro edu- 
cation; campaigning for adequate school support 
and adequate salaries for teachers; and giving more 
attention to problems of world education and peace. 


LUNCH: Congress recently wiped out an appro- 
priation of about $50,000,000 for the school hot- 
lunch program. Stated New York Teacher News: 
“When the program was begun 5 years ago, it 
provided nourishing food for millions of needy 
children whose parents could not afford it. Since 
the war, it has had the added purpose of feeding, 
at cost, children whose mothers work in war plants.” 
But there is still hope, as restoration of the funds 
was up before the Senate in two bills as this item 
is written. Those favoring the appropriation pointed 
out that if the funds are not provided, 5,000,000 
children would suffer. But children are a dime a 
dozen, and dollars run 120 dimes to the dozen. 


SEX EDUCATION: Breaking the ban on sex 
education in British schools, the British Board of 
Education has issued a pamphlet on “Sex Education 
in Schools and Youth Organizations”, reports Albert 
Deutsch in PM. “The physiological knowledge 
necessary to an understanding of the process of 
human reproduction,” the pamphlet states, “comes 
to everyone sooner or later. The way in which it is 
acquired is all-important . . . questions of sex and 
reproduction should be treated like any other ques- 
tions, avoiding the creation of any false sense of 
mystery.” 


SURVEY: Three important questions concerning 
secondary education will be examined in a new, 
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extensive survey of junior and senior high school 
problems in New York State to be undertaken by 
the Board of Regents of the State, announces the 
New York Times. These questions are: Should an 
extra hour be added to the school day to allow a 
greater amount of pupil guidance and curricular 
improvements? Should present distinctions between 
vocational and academic high schools be abandoned, 
so that vocational schools can require pupils to 
take courses in English, social studies, mathematics, 
and science, in addition to technical training? 
Should the high-school curriculum be reorganized 
to serve better the large majority of pupils who 
will not go to college, rather than concentrate upon 
courses that prepare the minority for higher educa- 
tion? These are questions that loom up in the plan. 
But the survey will explore “every important edu- 
cational aspect . . . in the light of present and 
future needs”. 


RECORD: Bulletins analyzing the educational 
records of leading Presidential candidates will be 
issued to teachers this year by the National Educa- 
tion Association. This is the first time the NEA has 
attemped such a service in a national election year. 
Opening bulletin concerns the record of Governor 
Bricker of Ohio on school issues. Next bulletins 
will deal with Governor Dewey of New York, and 
other contenders for nomination. 


FIRES: During the past several decades there has 
been an annual average of about two major school- 
building fires in which loss of life occurred—and the 
average loss of life per fatal fire has been 13.8 
persons. So reports Melvin R. Freeman in Safety 
Education. A study of 255 fires in public junior 
and senior high schools shows that electrical causes 
were responsible for the largest number, 28, or 
about 11%. Spontaneous ignition accounted for 
10% of the fires. Some 10% were started by in- 
cendiaries, many of whom were pupils “who didn’t 
want to attend school”. Four causes, each account- 
ing for about 5% of the fires, were: “smoking— 
matches”; defective or overheated heating equip- 
ment; ignition of inflammable liquids or gases; and 
defective or overheated flue or chimney. The causes 
of about 40% of the fires are unknown. By far the 
most prevalent cause of loss of life in school fires 
is inadequate exits. 


RIGHTS: Perhaps high schoois should emphasize 
the Bill of Rights more than they do. According 


(Continued on page 576) 
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Do Boys Get Short-Changed? 


N ARTICLE by Mark Schinnerer in the 
A January CLEARING House portrays in 
vivid fashion a condition which needs the 
attention of high-school guidance officials, 
and which suggests that all high-school 
teachers should look to their marking meth- 
ods. This condition is the consistent out- 
ranking of boys by girls in scholarship 
marks in the high school. 

Similar testimony is found in articles by 
Clifford Swenson in the issues of May 1942 
and May 1943, respectively. Superintendent 
Willard B. Spaulding of Passaic, New 
Jersey, has found that his special rooms 
for slow pupils are peopled largely by boys 
and that the special rooms for bright pu- 
pils tend to be monopolized by girls. He 
finds that many other school systems exhibit 
the same state of affairs. 

The principal who wishes to show this 
phenomenon graphically can do so in the 
following way: 

(1) Work out the regression formulae for 
the relation between intelligence quotients 
and scholarship marks; letter marks can be 
expressed numerically by assigning the 
value 4 to A, 3 to B, 2 to C, 1 to D, ando 
to failure. For each pupil the record for at 
least two school years should be used, and 
all the pupils in the school should be in- 
cluded in the distribution, or, at least, a 
random sampling of g00 boys and 300 
girls. Treat the boys and girls as separate 
groups, and get the regression formula for 
each sex group. 

(2) Using these formulae, draw the two 
regression lines on the same sheet of graph 
paper. Note that the two lines run roughly 
parallel, the girls’ line well above the boys’. 
For any given IQ, the mean achievement of 
the girls is higher than that of the boys. 


In this writer’s experience, this disparity 
is usually about two-fifths of a mark inter- 
val, For example, if the typical boy of 100 
IQ makes a C average, the typical girl of 
100 IQ makes an average about two-fifths of 
the way upward from C to B. 

Nobody can view this fact with com- 
placency. It makes trouble at home, and 
may alienate brother and sister. Any system 
of rewards which assumes the same scholar- 
ship probabilities for the two sexes is defi- 
nitely canted from the outset. Boys, coming 
to recognize this fact, tend to iook about for 
kinds of endeavor in which they do not 
suffer from persistent handicap. 

The key to a cure for this trouble is of 
course a valid diagnosis. Each of the arti- 
cles previously cited includes a list of possi- 
ble causes. In the following paragraphs is an 
analysis of three hypotheses which might 
explain the disparity. 

1. Boys are less intelligent than girls. But 
such a statement is easily disproved by a 
survey of intelligence scores, as has been 
shown by both Schinnerer and Swenson. 
No such significant difference between rep- 
resentative sex groups has been found. 

2. Boys don’t try as hard as girls. The 
observations of many teachers would lead 
to such a conclusion. But correlation co- 
efficients do not support it. In all of a dozen 
high schools studied by this writer and his 
students, the correlation between intelli- 
gence and scholarship has been practically 
the same for boys as for girls; that is, the 
boys seem to be trying as hard as the girls. 

The thing that tends to distribute achieve- 
ment along a scale in accordance with ability 
is the factor of effort. When people do not 
try, they do not show what they can do; when 
they do try, the achievements reflect relative 
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ability. Thus, under conditions of conscien- 
tious effort, high achievement goes with high 
ability, and low with low; that is, the corre- 
lation is high. 

3. Boys don’t get credit for all they ac- 
complish. Following are some theoretical 
considerations which seem to support this 
hypothesis: 

a. The more pronounced adolescent 
gaucherie of the boys. The accelerated ana- 
tomical changes produce, in the case of 
boys, an impairment of teamwork among 
vocal cords, hands, feet, and spine. When 
the young fellow attempts to express him- 
self with this shifting equipment he has 
the sensations that go with learning to fly 
a plane. Tail-spins and dead-stick landings 
are his lot. But, the teacher must base schol- 
arship marks upon what is expressed—not 
upon what is probably in there waiting for 
expression. 

b. Certain harsh outward manifestations 
of male adolescence. The strident and un- 
reliable voice, resounding footsteps, care- 
free posture, acne, and off-hand manner of 
some boys are irritating to some teachers. 
They do not seem to express the culture 
which to some minds is the professed out- 
come of general education. 

c. The compensations of an inferiority 
complex. When the boy contemplates the 
insouciant efficiency of the girls he is moved 
to try all sorts of violent compensations, 
some of which are palpably anti-social; 
these do not help his general standing. 

d. The greater social maturity of the 
girl. This advantage is generally admitted. 
In apologizing for her mistakes, and in 
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adapting her behavior to the psychology 
of her teachers, she displays a finesse which 
has undoubted value in the race for high 
place in teacher esteem. 

e. Attractive girls vs. aggressive boys. 
Whether by nature or because of social 
pressure, girls gravitate toward the role of 
attractiveness, and boys toward that of ag- 
gressiveness, The former is a role in which 
ties are forged, the latter one in which ties 
are strained and broken. 

f. The less consistent, less sustained effort 
of the boys. By force of circumstances, a 
boy’s life tends to involve more interrup- 
tions of regular home study. At least this is 
true in normal times. He works after hours, 
he plays football, he is freer to be down 
at the corner drug store. As a consequence 
he is prone to rely greatly upon what he can 
absorb in class and what may come of 
cramming just before the finals. Now, noth- 
ing is so disruptive of the teacher's plans 
as this kind of faithlessness; and when it 
comes to making out marks, the quality 
of the homework looms large in the array 
of evidence. Thus the homework delin- 
quency appears twice in the scholarship 
mark; once in the form of ignorance, and 
once in the form of the teacher's resentment 
of his dereliction. 

The point is that there are things about 
boys and girls that tend to becloud one’s 
vision when the marking time comes 
around. Who knows but that their effect 
may be consistent as to direction? The an- 
swer need not remain unknown; experi- 
ment and research will find it. 

Heser Hinps RYAN 


No Follow-Through 


It was pointed out by some teachers that an administrator can launch a project 
with considerable enthusiasm and within the week sound the death knell of the 
newly initiated project by giving priority to some other activity—L. W. J. in 


Butte County (Cal.) School Bulletin. 








= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 
High-School Fraternities 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


The legislature of a state may prohibit high- 
school fraternities and secret societies in the public 
schools, and such authority may be delegated to 
boards of education. A statute of this character is 
not class legislation or unjust paternalism. It does 
not abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the United States in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The right to attend public school, of course, is 
not an absolute right but only a privilege—a right 
which comes from the state, not from the federal 
government; therefore the privileges and immuni- 
ties involved do not come under the inhibitions of 
the federal constitution. Education is a state matter. 

While boards of education have authority to 
manage schools, no case has apparently been de- 
cided which holds that boards of education—in the 
absence of statutory authority—may suspend or 
expel pupils because they belong to a fraternity or 
secret society. It would seem reasonable to believe 
that boards of education may make such rules as 
they deem necessary for successful management, 
good order, and discipline in a school. 

In Chicago the board of education determined 
that a Greek letter fraternity or sorority was detri- 
mental to the best interests of the school, and the 
court held this matter should be left to the discre- 
tion of the board under its powers to make rules 
and regulations. In the state of Washington the 
court held, in effect, the same opinion, but in Mis- 
souri the court held that a board of education 
could not prohibit fraternities in a case where the 
board had not shown that membership in frater- 
nities was detrimental to the school. 

See Sutton v. Board of Education, 305 Ill. 507, 
138 N.E. 131; 

Lee v. Hoffman, 182 lowa 216, 166 N.W. 565, 
L.R.A. 1918 C 933; 

Bradford v. Board of Education, 18 Cal. App. 19, 
121 Pac. 929; 

Wilson v. Board of Education, 233 Ill. 464, 84 
N. E. 697, 15 L.R.A. (N.S.) 1136, 13 Ann. Cas. 330; 

Wright v. Board of Education, 295 Mo. 466, 246 
S.W. 43. 


Slippery Floors, Madam 


A woman entering a school building slipped on 
a waxed floor, sustaining a broken hip and a trans- 


verse fracture of the cervical neck of the right 
femur. 

The floor was very shiny and slick. Testimony 
showed it had been waxed recently, and that skid 
marks were seen on it. The court held that the 
floor had been rendered slippery by the application 
of wax, but that the right to wax a floor cannot be 
upheld on any theory as superior to the board of 
education’s duty to use ordinary prudence and 
caution in preventing injury to those who come or 
are entitled to come on the school premises. 

Wax must be applied so as to be safe. If it cannot 
be discreetly applied—either to a painted floor or 
to linoleum—it should not be used at all. 

In this case the board of education owned and 
maintained the junior high school. The evidence 
showed that the floor was waxed and polished so as 
to render it slippery. It was therefore in a danger- 
ous condition. This condition, the court found, 
had been created by an employee of the board of 
education. It was not a condition brought about by 
an act of God or through natural wear and tear. 

Said the court, if wax cannot be used on a 
particular floor material in a public school without 
violating the duty to provide safe conditions, it 
should not be used at all. The degree of slippery- 
ness determines what is reasonably safe. In this 
case judgment was upheld for the injured party. 

An individual owes the duty to use reasonable 
care to protect persons rightly on the premises; 
where a slippery. condition of a floor, causing injury, 
is produced by a servant, no notice of the danger 
need be brought home to render a board of educa- 
tion liable. 

See Lorenz v. Santa Monica School District, 124 
Pac. (2d) 846; Campbell v. DaParma, 183 N.Y.S. 679, 
193 App. Div. 905; 

Westbrook v. Onondago Co., 36 N.Y.S. (2d) 494 
(reversed, as weight of evidence did not support 
verdict). 

See 118 A.L.R. 425 for general discussion on slip- 
pery floors in schools and other places. 


A Word About Monkey Bars 


A New York superintendent has asked a question 
concerning children playing on “monkey bars” after 
school hours, without supervision. Your attention 
is called to the Oyster Bay Board of Education 
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case, in which the court held that it was common 
knowledge that children used “monkey bars”. 
Youngsters enjoy being little monkeys and there 
seems to be no harm in placing such apparatus on 
playgrounds. 

A board of education is not liable for an injury 
sustained by a little child playing on “monkey 
bars” if supervision would not have prevented the 
accident and if the bars are in good repair. 

See Miller v. Board of Education, Oyster Bay, 
N. Y, 291 N.Y.S. 633, 249 App. Div. 738. 


Compulsory Education and 
Vacc ‘nation 


In New York a parent sent to school a child who 
had not been vaccinated. The child was sent home. 
The parent claimed he could not be prosecuted 
for not sending the child to school under the com- 
pulsory school attendance law. He claimed he hadn't 
violated the law, because he had sent the child to 
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school and the school wouldn't take the child. 
But the court held the parent was liable, and could 
be punished for violating the compulsory attend- 
ance law. He had not sent his child to school in 
proper condition to be accepted. No parent may 
keep a child out of school for capricious or recalci- 
trant motives, or manufacture excuses to evade the 
law. 

This view, however, is not upheld by courts in 
other states. 

The courts hold that unless vaccination is made 
a condition of attendance, exclusion from school by 
the school authority because a child is not vac- 
cinated does not make the parent liable to a penal 
statute which requires the parent to send the child 
to school. The court holds that a penal statute which 
provides for punishment of a parent for not send- 
ing a child to school must be construed strictly. 
This is true of all penal statutes. See: 

People v. Ekerod, 211 N.Y. 386, 105 N.E. 670, 
L.R.A. 1915 D 223. 


We Organize a High School Co-op 


“Shop at the Co-op and Save” is the slogan of 
some four hundred high school students and 
teachers at Amache, Colorado, who, with a mem- 
bership fee of 25 cents, have banded together to 
learn and practice business procedures in a most 
democratic way—the cooperative way. . 

As an educational project growing out of the 
Consumers Enterprise, the one big cooperative or- 
ganization on the Amache Relocation Project, this 
little “gum-drop cooperative”, the Senior Hi Co- 
op, was first visualized. Educators, long steeped in 
Rochdale principles, gave the cooperative spirit to 
two commercial teachers, one from appointed per- 
sonnel and the other an evacuee teacher and grad- 
uate of U.C.L.A. 

These two teachers were assigned the task of 
educating about thirty teachers and nearly six hun- 
dred American students of Japanese ancestry, con- 
cerning the merits of conducting a business by 
sharing responsibility and profits—thus the Senior 
Hi Co-op was born... . 

The following committees were set up: 

By-Laws Committee, to rewrite the by-laws and 
present them for adoption by the members. This 
committee was also to keep any subsequent action 
or ruling from becoming effective if it violated 
these by-laws. 

Membership Committee, with the duties of keep- 


ing the membership records, designing and ob- 
taining membership cards, and soliciting new 
members. 

Educational Committee, to order films, present 
plays, and to educate constantly. 

Publicity Committee, to make price signs, posters, 
and announcements that would publicize meetings 
and products of the store. 

Auditing Committee, to work under the super- 
vision of the treasurer, was asked to tabulate sale 
in order to compute share profits to be given to 
the members, to issue these share profits, and to 
audit the books. 

The customers are served by nine sales clerks 
and one record clerk who work from one to two 
hours a day, and by the board of directors, com- 
mittee members, or advisers who fill in when there 
is an after-school rush. 

Goods handled are largely general school sup- 
plies, stationery, Kleenex, food, T-shirts, and spe- 
cial supplies for the music, art, and woodworking 
departments. . . 

The store is open four to five hours each day, 
Monday through Friday, during hours most con- 
venient for student buying. An average day’s sales, 
which at first amounted to about $5.00, have in- 
creased to about $25.00.—Betty P. BEAveR in School 
Activities, 
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BOOK REVIEWS —* 


PHILIP W. L. COX and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


New World Horizons, edited by CHESTER 
H. Lawrence, with maps by RAy RAm- 
sry. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1943. 
94 pages, $e. 

This is the high-school text edition of the book 
published by Duell, Sloan and Pierce in 1942 to pre- 
sent the geography of the air age in terms of war 
and post-war problems. A feature of the book is the 
wealth of lithoprinted maps in bright, soft colors 
on large-size pages, g by 1114 inches. 

The plan of the book is a series of 35 short 
features (of one to several pages each), 6 on intro- 
ductory concepts of modern maps, geopolitics, etc., 
and 29 on the continents, nations, and regions of 
the world. Text matter is reduced to a minimum of 
main facts and generalizations, and the features are 
heavily illustrated with most attractive maps and 
numerous photographs. This edition is intended for 
a short, summarizing course in junior and senior 
high school social-studies classes. 

Mr. Lawrence is identified as the editor rather 
than the author of the book, as his purpose was to 
present a summary and digest of the best modern 
geographical works. 


Our Global World, by Grace CroyLe HAn- 
KINS: New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 
1944. 91 pages, $1.32. 

The old kind of geography was flat in more ways 
than one. For the new air age that is being pro- 
claimed, it seems that junior and senior high school 
pupils need a re-emphasis of the fact that the earth 
is round, and is shrinking in size so rapidly, in terms 
of traveling time, that the nations of the world 
practically live in the same apartment building. 

Our Global World is one of the new treatments 
of geography from a world-wide view. There are 
chapters dealing with the airplane and its influence; 
maps and how to use them; the topography of our 
globe; natural regions; climate and weather; natural 
resources; population; and economic development 
of the earth. The book is intended for a few weeks’ 
study course in social-studies classes of junior and 
senior high schools. The page size is g by 12 inches, 
and the book is profusely illustrated. 


Studies and Activities in Biology, by 
CHAPIN W. Day and MARGARET RITCHIE. 
Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co. 218 
pages, 88 cents. 

This manual has been prepared for use with 

Ritchie's Biology and Human Affairs, but is suitable 


for use with other textbooks. It is organized into 
twenty-one units with over one hundred experi- 
ments or exercises. 

The authors successfully attempt to present the 
scieme of biology with emphasis on principles and 
their applications. A wide choice of materials is 
available, from which the teacher may select op- 
tional or “honor” work. The manual is perforated 
and punched for looseleaf notebook use. 

C. W. BARNES 


Simplified Industrial Mathematics, by JOHN 
H. Wore, WILLIAM F. MUELLER, and 
SeipeRT D. MULLIKIN. New York: Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 281 pages, $2. 
Designed to fit the accelerated program in voca- 

tional, trade, and apprentice training, Simplified 

Industrial Mathematics gives to the industrial stu- 

dent, in the shortest time possible, the practical 

mathematics background essential to his mechanical 
training. The authors, all men of positior in the 

Ford Apprentice Training Schools, have outlined a 

concise course of study which they consider necessary 

in order that the industrial craftsman may directly 
apply his technical knowledge to production. 

Since the fundamental operations of both com- 
mon and decimal fractions are needed in most indus- 
trial “math” problems, it is fitting that Simplified 
industrial Mathematics introduces its outline of 
study with such material. The following units deal 
with square root, precision instruments, ratio and 
proportion, tapers, and percentages. The practical 
application of geometric and trigonometric prin- 
ciples is an innovation which makes this book in- 
valuable to the student and the mechanic. The 
chapters on screw threads and gears—dciscussing 
types, symbols and formulas—conclude an interest- 
ing and practical industrial “math” book. 

FRANK Focut 


Spherical Trigonometry, by AARON FREI- 
LicH, Henry H. SHANHOLT, and JOSEPH 
Semin, New York: Silver Burdett Co., 
1943. 140 pages, $1.28. 

This book was prepared to help high schools and 
colleges to meet the government request that they 
include spherical trigonometry in their wartime 
programs, since sea lanes and air lanes are spherical 
surfaces. Spherical Trigonometry 1s intended to be 
used following any standard course in plane trigo- 
nometry. And as many pupils will take the course 
with little or no background of solid geometry, the 
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book provides for them a background of the con- 
cepts of that subject. 

The method is self-teaching, and the illustrative 
examples are completely solved. The exercises have 
practical applications to navigation and astronomy, 
and provide for pupils’ varying needs and abilities. 


Enjoying English Series, by Don M. WoLrFrE, 
Letra Tyre HAMILTON, and ELLEN M. 
Geyer. Seventh Year, 428 pages, $1.32. 
Eighth Year, 428 pages, $1.32. New York: 
Newson and Co., 1943. 

These two books are an extension to the junior- 
high-school level of the same author's Enjoying 
English series for high schools, and with the Ninth 
Year volume of that set form a complete junior- 
high-school series. The new books use the “experi- 
ence theme” which is a feature of the high-school 
series—assignments in speaking and writing based 
upon the daily activities of the pupil, his family, 
and his friends. Emphasis is on speech projects, 
conversation, and discussion. 

As an incentive to good writing, each “experience 
theme” contains a number of real pupil composi- 
tions. The grammar section of each book is sprinkled 
with humorous cartoons which drive home the 
grammatical rules. The authors do a good job of 
stimulating pupils to write and speak better. 


Practical Handbook of Spanish Commercial 
Correspondence, by FLETCHER R. WICK- 
HAM, ARTHUR L. Campa, and Georce I. 
SANcHEz. New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. 
124 pages, $1.48. 

This handbook is intended for use by high-school 
commercial pupils who already have a workable 
knowledge of Spanish. The text has been written 
entirely in Spanish, with English translations of 
some words and expressions where needed. 

All of the letters, telegrams, and business forms 
offered as models have actually been used in Span- 
ish correspondence. Reference material on com- 
mercial terms is given in both Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish groupings. 

Pertinent exercises follow each chapter. These are 
not meant to be mere memory exercises but are 
intended to challenge the imagination and initiative 
of the pupil. Each chapter is introduced by helpful 
advice—in Spanish—addressed to the pupil. The 
appendix includes tables of metric measures, com- 
mercial abbreviations, commercial terms, a technical 
vocabulary, and Spanish-English and English-Span- 
ish vocabularies. EMILIO L, GUERRA 


Home Canning for Victory, by ANNA 
Pierce. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 
1943. 106 pages, $1.20. 
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THIS IS YOUR LANGUAGE 


By 
RUSSELL COSPER 


Sop at last is a book designed to start the pupil on a recognition of the living, 
growing nature of language and the way in which its competent use adds to our 
effectiveness and enjoyment. Emphasis throughout is on meaning rather than form. 
A special feature is the use of a phonemic alphabet for recording dialect differences. 
In the grammar section the parts of speech are reduced to five, a fact that in itself helps 
to simplify the study of English for the average pupil. This is a text that enables the 
student to master, not conform to, language and find the process enjoyable and the result 
satisfying. To be published in May. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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Book REVIEWS 


Here is a practical, timely book. which should 
prove to have a wealth of material for the teacher 
and student of home economics. Miss Pierce has 
simply and clearly explained scientific facts about 
the preservation of food, that can be understood by 
the beginner as well as the experienced. 

This small book covers methods of canning, jelly 
making, pickling, salting, and dehydration. Numbers 
of good recipes are to be found in each section. 

Pay special attention to the appendix. It con- 
tains valuable suggestions about necessary utensils 
and equipment; time tables for processing foods; and 
conversive tables for sugar substitutes. For those of 
you who are fortunate enough to have priority to 
purchase a pressure cooker, locate in the appendix 
the list of helpful buying suggestions for that piece 
of valuable equipment. 

Though primarily a cook book, it has a friendly 
air about it and will find its way into a favorite 
place on the Victory Garden book shelf. 

Giapys C, PECKHAM 


Unit Tests in the Social Studies, by H. E. 
Dewey. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co. 
95 pages, 48 cents. 

These unit tests in booklet form supplement 
instruction in social science. The field covered by 
the tests is divided into Political Problems, Social 
and Economic Problems, and International Prob- 
lems. A variety of objective response questions is 
used. E.R.G. 


Turse-Durost Shorthand Achievement Test, 
by Paut L. Turse and WALTER N. Dvu- 
rost. Yonkers: World Book Co. Specimen 
set, 15 cents. 

This test—unique in its field—offers a method of 
testing shorthand achievement that is on a par with 
the traditional method of testing by a verbatim 
transcript of notes. It is a definite timesaver. 

E.R.G. 


Making the Goods We Need, by Pau R. 
HAnna, I. J. QuILLEN, and P. B. Sears, 


295 pages. 


Marketing the Things We Use, by PAUL 
R. Hanna and E. A. Kru, 315 pages. 
Both published at Chicago: Scott Fores- 
man & Co., 1943, $1.60 each. 

These two social-studies books, together with 
This Useful World (previously published in this 
series), are primarily intended for use in the ele- 
mentary school. They will, however, be quite as use- 
ful for junior-high-school pupils. 

In general the economic aspects of social life pro- 
vide the orientation. However, historical, geographic, 
and civic aspects of the social studies are not neg- 
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WARTIME COURSES 
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Greitzer's 


ELEMENTARY TOPOGRAPHY 
AND MAP READING 


Gives students a working knowledge of 
all kinds of maps and how to read and 
use them; the mathematics needed to 
solve map problems; symbols, terms, and 
useful applicatians in military service. 
Full treatment of map projections and 
contouring. $1.60 


Kells, Kern, Bland and Orleans’ 


ELEMENTS OF 
TRIGONOMETRY 
Plane and Spherical with Applications 


Simplified plane and spherical trigonom- 
etry for secondary school students, offer- 
ing a variety of wartime and other prac- 
tical applications. With simplicity of 
language and a wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial, makes trigonometry an interesting, 
teachable subject, definitely related to the 
activities of everyday life. $1.80 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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For mastery of 
fundamental 
arithmetic 


processes: 


Boyce-Beatty 
DRILL UNIT 


Now when a nation at war is asking for young 
people with a thorough mastery of fundamental 
erid&metic processes, you can make good use 
of this more scientific drill book for grades 
7 to 12—on any level where drill is required. 


7 points of superiority 


The Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT is a more 
efficiently organized drill book with 7 points 
of superiority over the typical drill workbooks 
now available. Its supplementary exercises give 
more fresh drills than are in competing books. 
It has improved remedial charts copyrighted 
by the authors. On each process, the DRILL 
UNIT is self-explanatory. Its inventory tests 
give quicker diagnosis. Emphasis throughout 
is on accuracy above speed. New abilities are 
covered. And the clothbound DRILL UNIT 
will outlast many destructible workbooks. 


Real economy! 


Paperbound workbooks must be ordered for 
each pupil, every semester. But one classroom 
set of the Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT can be 
used in a different class each hour, semester 
after semester, for years! If you know how 
much you have spent for destructible ari_a- 
metic-workbooks for grades 7 to 12 during the 
past 3 years, you'll have a comparison. A set 
of 30 DRILL UNITS costs only $20.40, net! 


List price, 85¢—30-day approval 
Publishing 


I N O R Company 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 











lected. They are, indeed, made more meaningful by 
the treatment of them as conditioning factors of 
the production and distribution of goods. The prob- 
lems which face man in the modern world are made 
understandable in these attractive texts, not only 
for children but for grown-ups as well. P.W.L.C. 


Problems and Tests in Civics, by JAMEs B. 
EDMONSON and ARTHUR DONDINEAU. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 143 pages, 60 cents. 
This workbook contains one hundred nine prob- 

lems and forty-two tests on as many aspects of citi- 

zenship education. The tests are of the completion, 
multiple-choice, and true-false variety. ERG. 


Modern Life Sciences, by R. H. CARLETON 
and H. H. Wituiams. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 650 pages, $2.40. 

The tendency in the last two decades to modify 
the secondary-school offering in physics and chem- 
istry to meet more adequately the needs of the 
changing school population has expressed itself in 
numerous revisions of courses, and in the present 
volume has come to fruition in a senior-high-school 
textbook in physical science. Materials are selected 
from physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, meteor- 
ology, and are organized into eight units. 

The authors give considerable attention to scien- 
tific method and attitude, and throughout the vol- 
ume emphasize the applications of science to every- 
day affairs. The presentation, while non-technical, 
is interesting and challenging to senior-high-school 
pupils. The volume represents an outstanding con- 
tribution in this relatively new area of integrated 
courses in physical science and, in the reviewer's 
opinion, a valuable step toward bringing to an 
increased number of the senior-high-school popula- 
tion at least part of the physical-science content so 
valuable to general education. C. W. Barnes 


Your Life in a Democracy, by Howarp E. 
Brown. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1944. 436 pages, $1.80. 

The author's implicit thesis, if we get it, is that 
a youth’s social attitudes and behaviors are most 
likely to be positively related to his own physical 
and mental-emotional wholesomeness. This text pre- 
pared for classes in community civics therefore deals 
primarily with personal living. Its goal is self-reali- 
zation through responsible membership in school 
and extra-school group life. 

The direct appeal to the student to know both 
himself and his cultural environment is indicated by 
the titles of the six parts into which the text is 
divided: Your Opportunity; Your School Life; Your 
Personality and Friends; Your Job as Citizen; Your 
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Mind and Emotions; Your Future. The illustrations 
are well-selected and aptly titled; unfortunately 
the quality of wartime paper greatly decreases their 
effectiveness. P.W.L.C. 


Better Men for Better Times, prepared by 
the Commission on American Citizenship 
of the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C., 1943, 125 pages. 

The Commission which prepared this volume, 
consisting of Monsignor Patrick J. McCormick, 
Bishop Francis J. Haas, and Monsignor George 
Johnson, themselves guarantee its yalue as a con- 
tribution to our social thinking about the quality 
of human beings which emerging times call for. 

“A constructive program of social action, fitted in 
its details to local needs which will command the 
admiration and acceptance of all right-minded 
men”—such was thechallenge. Better Men for 
Better Times states the purposes and ideals of the 
Commission, and expounds clearly the problems 
that face Christian (ecclesiastical) education in 
America. 

The Commission presents the sincerely-held 
Catholic point of view that public education is 
inadequate because ecclesiasticism is not fostered. 
Nevertheless, public-school educators, even those 
not formally affiliated with any church, will read 
this volume with admiration and acceptance of its 
spirit if not of its assumptions or conclusions. 


Latin America and the World Struggle for 
Freedom, by RYLAND W. Crary. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1943. 120 pages, 68 cents. 
This unit study, Latin America and the World 

Struggle for Freedom, is sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Experimental Units of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It 
consists of eight sections: Historical Development; 
Geographic Setting; Nations and Peoples; Mexico, 
Central America, and the West Indian Republics; 
Agricultural Life and Problems; Mining, Manufac- 
ture, and Transportation; Cultural Trends and So- 
cial Problems; Relations with the United States; 
and the Struggle for Freedom. Appendices contain 
study aids and suggestive projects and discussion 
problems. The text contains significant photo- 
graphs, maps, and diagrams. 

This unit is peculiarly welcome to those educa- 
tors and other citizens who recognize the need of 
some basis for hemispherical solidarity more real- 
istic than scenery, dances, the “arts”, romance, and 
information about governmental forms. The im- 
plications of Crary’s unit for teacher and pupils 
should be clear. Latin America is people—people 
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with livelihoods to gain, with dissatisfactions, as- 
pirations, skepticisms, and faiths—potential activists 
in a world that struggles, if not yet very consciously 
for freedom, at least to resist enslavement. And this 
emphasis is much needed. 


Family Situations, An Introduction to the 
Study of Child Behavior, by JAMes H. S. 
BossaRD and ELEANoR S. Bot. Phila- 
delphia; University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1943. 265 pages, $3. 

The major purposes of the authors in carrying 
on and seporting the studies explained and discussed 
in Fainily Situations were technical. Dr. Bossard 
states the case for a situational approach to the study 
of behavior, emphasizing that social situations (e.g., 
the family) need to be studied with the same ob- 
jectivity which is demanded in the case of behaving 
agents (e.g., the child). Mrs. Boll devotes her chap- 
ters to summarizing studies of family situations 
already made and to classifying the family situations 
which these studies expose, The sociologists’ inter- 
ests, methods, and adequacies are compared with 
those of other specialists, thereby justifying sociology 
as the appropriate science to deal with social situa- 
tions in general and with family situations in par- 
ticular, 
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You and Your Money 


Trilling-Nicholas. A high school consumer edu- 


cation text for basal or reference use. It em- 
ploys a natural and effective method for the 
study of everyday consumer commodities which 


students buy and use. $1.80 list 


The Girl's Daily Life 


Van Duzer and others. A high school personal 
regimen text which helps the girl adjust herself 
to daily life in and out of school, and stimulates 
Based on 
$2.12 list 


her desire to self-improvement. 


EVERYDAY LIVING FOR GIRLS. 
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>= FILMPATHS to LEARNING —% 


By PAUL H. SHEATS 


This department will bring to your attention 
films which in our judgment have some contribu- 
tion to make to classroom instruction. We are as- 
suming that the case for educational use of motion 
pictures has been established even though some 
teachers, school administrators, and boards of edu- 
cation may not yet have discovered the research on 
which such a conclusion is based. Most CLEARING 
House readers, however, should be ready for the 
next assignment—namely, the discovery of ways and 
means for more effectively utilizing films as an 
integral part of classroom work. 

The evidence is beginning to come in. For ex- 
ample, a dissertation recently completed at the 
University of Wisconsin by Dr. Walter A. Wittich, 
Director of Curriculum for the public schools of 
Madison, Wisconsin, shows that significant increases 
in learning result from the use of films in connection 
with student learning guides and a repeat screening 
of the film. (Visual Learning Guides produced by 
the National Audio-Visual Council to accompany 
U. S. Office of Education, Army, Navy, and Erpi 
Films are distributed by Scholastic Bookshop, 220 
East 42 St., New York 17.) 

Training Aids Guides prepared by the Training 
Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel of the 
Navy Department have facilitated learning through 
more effective utilization of films. More data are 
needed on utilization procedures and on the most 
effective combinations of films with other tools for 
learning, such as printed materials including books 
and pamphlets, sound and silent slidefilms, radio, 
and recordings. A good teacher today will not be 
satisfied with the casual use of motion pictu-+:. 
They must be regarded as a supplement to and not 
as a substitute for carefully planned units of class- 
room instruction. Help to develop the body of evi- 
dence we need to properly utilize these new tools 
by reporting your successes (and failures) through 
the pages of this journal. 


This Month’s Headliners 


WORLD OF PLENTY, 5 reels, 16 mm. sound, 45 
minutes, $5.00 a day, sale price $47. 

This is a British Ministry of Information Film 
produced by Paul Rotha with narrative and dia- 
logue written by the late Eric Knight, novelist and 
author of This Above All. It is divided into 


three parts: “Food as It Was,” “Food as It Is,” and © 


“Food as It Might Be.” Both British and American 
experience are drawn upon to point up the central 
problem for the postwar period; namely, have we 
learned enough from our wartime lessons to co- 


operate intelligently in an international effort to 
solve the world’s food problems, to avoid rotting 
surpluses of food in one section of the world while 
people starve elsewhere. 

All the old devices for holding audience interest 
are used, with a few new ones thrown in for good 
measure. There are animated charts and diagrams, 
rapid-fire interviews with experts and common folk, 
off-screen questioning, straight talk to the listener. 
For school use at the high school level the film needs 
careful pre-showing preparation by teacher and 
student, well-planned follow-up study and discus- 
sion. 

Fortunately, the Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation, of New York City, foreseeing this need has 
published a 50-cent discussion guide “Food, A World 
Problem” prepared by Frank E. Hill to accompany 
this film. This 48-page guide breaks down the sub 
ject matter of the film into five sub-topics with 
questions for discussion, facts and opinions quoted 
from other sources, related pamphlet materials. A 
final section lists and annotates other films on the 
food problem. This guide will prove invaluable for 
effective use of the film at either the high school or 
adult level. 


THE BRIDGE, g reels, 16 mm. sound, go minutes, 
50¢ service charge. 

Produced by the Foreign Policy Association with 
a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. 
Directed by Willard Van Dyke. 

This new documentary film on the economic and 
social problems of South America can be used to 
good advantage in economics, geography, and social- 
problems courses, and by adult groups interested in 
studying inter-American affairs. Photography and 
commentary in this film are excellent, although 
pupils certainly should be encouraged to discuss 
the thesis suggested by the film in its closing scenes: 
namely, that air transport will be the “bridge” which 
will surmount the existing barriers to economic 
development of the South American countries. 

However, in its treatment of the economic basis 
of trade relations between Latin America and the 
rest of the world, and in its sequences on the need 
for diversification of agriculture and industrial ex- 
pansion if there is to be wider development of 
existing resources in Latin America, the film makes 
a valuable contribution to North American under- 
standing of hemisphere economics. A study guide 
for use with this film is now being prepared and 
will be available from the New York University 
Film Library. 
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Directions, Practice Materials, 

c A | - Tests and Retests 
STUDIES on 20 SKILLS 
. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


. How to Understand Social-Studies Read- 


ing 
. How to Use an Encyclopedia 
. How to Make an Honest Report 
. How to Use a Dictionary 


. How to Use a Map 


; bv i How to Use an Atl 
With Individual Self-Testing Key - tow to Do Commie ~ fe 
By FORREST E. LONG . - tan Bh e Part in a Social-Studies 


Professor of Education, New York University . ew! 4 yw es any Card Catalogue 


12. How to Use The World Almanac 
and HELEN HALTER 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 


Prin., Chatsworth School, Larchmont, N.Y. 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures 

17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

18. How to Prepare a Good Report 


NO W—p li ais 30: How 0 Dake a Written Report 
raise the level of pupil per- 
formance in social studies 
next fall with this book 


Various investigations have shown that the majority of pupils—even those in the upper years of 
senior high school—lack the ability in the basic social-studies skills which is necessary for effective 
thinking and working in social-studies courses. 














For the coming school year, order one or more classroom sets of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, 
the book that offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, and a systematic 
plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. Use it on the grade 7 to 9 level, or in the 
early years of high school, to effect a permanent improvement in pupils’ social-studies work. If 
you do not have a copy, order one today for 30-day free examination. 


30-day approval—List price $1.50 


Net prof. price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 
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Invitation 
To 


Counselors 


Post-war planning must begin today. 
Help your entire community — the 
schools, social agencies, service clubs, 
labor, and employers to prepare for 
the demobilization from the Armed 


Forces and from war industries. 


You are key people. Your profes- 
sional assistance is needed. But to 
render the highest service you must 
be well-informed and professionally 


competent. 


Read 
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of the 
Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers 


—Is read by subscribers in every state of the 
Union, all provinces of Canada, and thirty- 
three foreign countries. 

—Is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, 
and edited by teachers. 


—Reflects the best thought of the leaders in the 
related fields of Mathematics and the Sciences. 


Interesting Articles in Volume 41 


Planned Field Trips: An Integral Part of the Science Unit— 
The Crucial Place of Seventh and Eighth Grade Mathematics 


What About Integration in 

Theorem of Pythagoras—Making High School Chemistry 
More F l—Intraven Medi as a Treatment 
for Disease—Man's Relation ‘te the Land—Practieal Mathe- 
maties—Child Interests in Curriculum Building—Sterility in 
Plante—I Like Action in Physics Demonstrations. 
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Major Source Book for 
Elementary-School 


IMPROVEMENT 


For this one Report of the Regents’ Inquiry 
on elementary education, £50,000 was appro- 
priated and spent. Fourteen elementary-educa- 
tion experts from many sections of the nation 
were brought together to conduct the work. Their 
field work took them into elementary schools 
of varied sizes and conditions to provide a cross- 
section. Their findings and their recommenda- 
tions are available in this 408-page book . . . 
“one of the finest and most indispensable ele- 
mentary-education books of the decade.” Order 
a copy today for 10-day free examination. 


THE CHANGING 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


By LEO J. BRUECKNER 


and the Regents’ Inquiry staff of 13 elementary- 
education authorities and specialists. 


The results of a 
$50,000 Investigation 


9 chapters on the strengths and weaknesses of 
elementary schools today . . . packed with 
recommendations for improvements. 


6 chapters by specialists on the teaching of major 
elementary-school subjects . . . one a 


each on social studies, health, English, 
mathematics, art, and reading . . . with 
recommendations for improvements in each 
subject. 


Net professional price, $2.80 
10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 








The CLEARING House 


SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 556) 


to a recent survey of the National Opinion Re. 
search Center, of Denver, Colo., 23% of our citizens 
had never heard of the Bill of Rights; 39% had 
heard of it but couldn't identify it; 15% gave 
confused or incorrect identifications; and only 23% 
had a reasonably accurate idea of it. And in the 
answers to the question, “Do you think the Consti- 
tution of the United States should ever be changed 
in any way?” notice the vote by educational level: 
“Yes,” stated 19% of those with grade-school educa- 
tion or less; 34% of those with a high-school educa- 
tion; and 64% of those with a college education. 


FRONTIER: In the last issue of Frontiers of 
Democracy, educational journal of the former Pro- 
gressive Education Association, which was discon- 
tinued by the Association just before that group 
recently changed its name to American Education 
Fellowship, the editor paid his respects to the 
Progressive Education Association. Dr. Harold 
Rugg, editor of Frontiers of Democracy, has just 
sent THE CLEARING House a reprint of his editorial, 
from which the following excerpts are taken: “As 
it has been for fifteen years, social study is still 
the bugaboo of Progressive Education. The Direc- 
tors (of PEA) have contradicted themselves; they 
have rejected a social program made by several of 
their number, and they now propose to steer the 
Association onto a totally different tack. . . But 
most important of all, their program avoids the 
controversial issues of community life; it is safe. 
It is merely the echo of a time-honored battle cry 
of education. This is the stock-in-trade of the mas- 
sive intrenched organizations, not of adventuring 
groups like the PEA.” 


EFFECTS: Some major effects of the war upon 
the public schools, reported by the U. S. Office of 
Education from questionnaire reports, are as fol- 
lows: About one-third of the trained teachers have 
been drained into other fields of work, and children 
taught by “anyone who could qualify for an emer- 
gency certificate” will receive a poorer quality of 
education. As enrolments in teacher-training insti- 
tutions have dropped, the period of poor teaching 
will be prolonged after the war. The draining of 
more than half a million boys 15 years of age and 
older from the high schools is likely to call for a 
greatly increased educational program for older 
youths and adults after the war. High school sum- 
mer sessions have drawn increased enrolments be- 
cause pupils are hurrying to add to their education 
before going into service or industry. 
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